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LETTER Tus TWENTY-FIRST.. 


I HAVE, my friend, a propoſal to make 
to you, which is, that if you will never 
' write to me when you are in a low-ſpi- 
rited humour, Iwill promiſe never to an- 
ſwer your letters in an angry one — The 
farewel you ſent me on your departure 
from town, which was ay ritten in the moſt 
unreaſonable and provoking dejection of 
the former, deprived me of all ſerious re- 
flection, and irritated me to fend an anſwer. 
6 written 
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written in all the diſpleaſure of the latter, 
Though you well deſerve all that flowed 
from my pen on the occaſion, I am now 
| ſorry that any thing which bears the marks 
of my indignation ſhould reach you, as 
I fear it may have done, juſt at the mo- 
ment when a few unruffled hours are ab- 
ſolutely neceſſary to ſettle yourſelf in ſome 
degree of comfort, and to commence the 
regimen which your phyſician has pre- 
ſcribed for you. I now wiſh, moſt fin- 


cerely, that I had delayed ſending it till 


I had received your charming letter from 
Speenham Hill, when I might ſay, in the 
true ſtrain of an Hibernian ſlip of the 
tongue, that I ſhould not have ſent it at 
all. However, your Ber&/hire ſpirits ſa- 
tisfy me, and I truſt and devoutly hope 
that they will not loſe their tone on your 
breathing the Glouceſterſhire air, 


Did you meet Chaucer's ſhade? and 


did it not ſmile upon you ? I know fome- 
. . thing 
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thing of Mr. Andrews: he has a ſhare 
ol your enthuſiaſm, and if, by any chance, 

you had found yourſelf at his breakfaſt, 
I am certain that he would not have been 
perſuaded to have parted with you when 
it was over, But I am 1n haſte to greet 
'youat the Wells, where I ſhall ſuppoſe 
you to be ſettled to your ſatisfaction, and 
that you have already entered upon the 
plan of conduct ſo neceſſary to mine. 
Live, if poſſible, on horſeback; chuſe the 
high grounds for your e e ſome- 
times croſs the river, and ſtreteh along the 
Downs which preſent themſelves ſo beau- 
tifully towards the Severn, where the ſea 
breezes, brought up by that river's flow- 
ing tide, will chear your ſpirits, and create 
an appetite for your boiled chicken, 


do not know any place where there 
is a more varied ſcenery, or where the 
ſame ſcenes, from common, natural cauſes, 
becoime more varied, than in your envi- 
„ MY rons. 
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rons. When your preſent ſymptoms 
leave you, which Doctor Elliot expects 
will ſoon be the caſe, extend your Pere- 
grinations, and viſit whatever may be 
worth vifiting in the neighbourhood. 
King's Wfton is a common ride, — Lard 
Botetourl's at Stoke is not very diſtant, 
but you muſt not forget to make a little 
Journey to Piersfe/d, the feat of Mr. Mor- 
71s: this is one of the fineſt places in the 
kingdom—it poſſeſſes the united charms 
of Claude Lorrain and Salvator Roſa, 
heightened by the brilliant and undulat- 
ing verdure of Engliſh lawns, But I 
muſt add, that the beauties of Piersfield 
are emulated by the hoſpitable virtues of 
its maſter; and it is, perhaps, the only 
place in the kingdom, which every one 
may ſee at their leiſure, and be politely 
attended, without. the miſerable tax fo 
_ univerſally and ſo diſagreeably levied by 
ſervents, gardeners, and park-keepers. I 


know an intimate friend of Mr. Morris's 
| ſiſter, 
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ſiſter, and if I can contrive, par hazard, 
to procure you a letter to this gentleman, . 
you will fee his charming domain: under 
the advantage of his ſociety, and with all 
the comforts of his elegant hoſpitality. 
I would alſo recommend a ride to Berke- 
ley. Caſtle; a place which hiſtory. has 
made intereſting, though, when I ſaw it, 
my whole frame ſhuddered at the idea of 
royal blood ſhed within its walls. 


I am aſſured that all will ſoon be well 
with you, if you will but act fairly by 
yourſelf, and pay an effectual attention 
to the anxious counſels of thoſe who moſt 
ſincerely intereſt themſelves in whatever 
concerns you. Mrs, — Writes: to 
you by this poſt; ſhe loves you with a 
mother's affection. With equal zeal, 
we have aſſumed our different occupati- 
ons. Your bodily infirmities are the ob- 
jects of her care; your mind's diſeaſe be- 


longs to me. I have ventured upon a 
Gs difficult 
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difficult undertaking; mais ceux, qui riſ- 
quent rien, gagnent rien. If, however, 
by our mutual care, furthered by your 
own reſolution, both your complaints 
ſhould be removed. I may have cauſe 
for tranſcendent triumph, but, believe 
me, the exultation of it will be loſt in 
the pleaſure of ſeeing ſuch a man as you 
are, reftored to health and to yourſelf, 


LETTER Tus TWENTY-SECOND. 


. PHir.0SOPHERS have continually aſ- 
ſerted the advantage that an humble name 
and lowly ſtate poſſeſſes over great renown 

and exalted ſtation. I am, at this mo- 
ment, a moſt devout convert to that opi- 
nion; for my inſignificance has preſerved 
me 


8 
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me from no ſmall ſhare of ſerious affliction. 
Your firſt letter would have made me 
deſperate, but it did not find me till it 
was accompanied with tlie ſecond, which 
at once calmed the riſing agitation. If I 
had been of ſufficient caaſequence to have 
had my arrival trumpeted forth, your 
| ſevere lecture would have met me on my 
firſt viſit to the ſpring, and have turned 
the nectar of health into a draught of bit- 
terneſs. But I was not known, and, for- 
tunately for me, the antidote accompa- 
nied the poiſon. Health already favours 
me with her ſmiles; ſhe has heard your 
prayers for me, for I have ſcarce offered up 
any for myſelf. The ſymptom, which 
ſeemed ſo alarming to you, has entirely 
diſappeared. My cough begins to give 

way, and is not followed by any ſanguin- 
nary diſcharge. But of theſe things I have 
written a particular account to Mrs. 
———, who will ſatisfy your amtable 
curioſity 
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; curioſity by a communication of it. 1 


have other matters to tell you. 


When I prepare myſelf to write to 
you, my corporeal nature ſeems to quit 


me at once, and I am all ſoul: the im- 
mortal annihilates the mortal part of me 


when I addreſs myſelf to your celeſtial 


virtue. My nature conforms to the ob- 


ject of its adoration, and lays aſide the 
garb of infirmity for the common and 


| baſer purpoſes of exiſtence. All time 


appears to be loſt to me which 1s not em- 
ployed in obeying your commands, in 
converſing with you as I now do, or 


' contemplating the unmerited felicity of 


being protected and cheriſhed by you. 


een it is that I have avoided every kind 
of communication with the viſitants of 
this place, except an unhappy family 
who live in the ſame houſe with me. | 
; aſſociate with them, becauſe I am certain, 
that, if you knew them, I ſhould. receive 


your 


ar 
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your expreſs command to tender - thoſe 
little offices which they receive from me. 
1 did not expect that it would be my lot 
to afford conſolation to others, and here 
I am in the midſt of a domeſtic+ ſociety 
who are, all of them, more unhappy 
than myſelf. This afflicted and afflict- 
ing groupe conſiſts of a tender mother, 


with her darling ſon, a moſt promiſing - 


young man of twenty-two years of age, 
who is in a hopeleſs ſtage of a conſump- 


tion. An amiable daughter, four years 


younger than her brother, is a beautiful 
and melancholy figure in the piece; but 


another remains behind which affects me 


more than all the reſt, and completes the 
ſcene of affliction. This is a moſt ele- 


gant young lady, charming | beyond the 


common lot of woman, and ſuperior to 


all her ſex that I have ſeen, except one, 
whom I ſhall not name. She was deſtin- 
ed to be the young man's bride; but 


death has forbid the barms, and ' awaits 


- 
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his victim. Unhappy maid! ſhe loves, 


and ſees the object of her virtuous paſ- 
ſion ſinking from her into the grave. 


With a Veſtal's patience and adoration 
does ſhe watch the expiring flame of his 


exiſtence: with the moſt affecting atten- 
tion does ſhe fit by his ſide, to ſmooth * 
the pillow that ſupports him, and wipe 


the drops from his brow. She beholds 
his fate in ſilent ſorrow, concealed ſome- 
times by a gentle ſmile, to hide her trou- 


ble from the object of it. The mother 
is glad to quit the chamber for a moment, 
to wring her hands and lift her eyes to 


Heaven. The ſiſter is loſt in the offices 


due to all, and which ſhe, with the moſt | 


winning tenderneſs, pays to all, She 


told me the night was ſufficient for her 
tears, and I believe her pillow. is often 


wet with ſhowers of them. The young 
gentleman himſelf is the leaſt diſturbed | 
of any, and the leaſt to be pitied. He 


alone 18 inſenſible to his approaching diſ⸗- 
ſolution 
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ſolution, and talks as if he had an age of 
life before him; though, in another week, 
I fear, he will become a clod of the val- 
| ley. I was preſent when an old family 
ſervant, being told by His miſtreſs that 
her ſon's caſe was now without hopes, 
hinted reſpectfully at the propriety of 
his receiving the laſt ceremonies of the 
Church. Alas! what is the reparation 
of a laſt hour for a bad life?” replied ſhe 
to the old man; “ but you, who have 
attended him from his cradle, and will 
ſoon follow him to his grave, you well 
know that his life wants none: nor ſhall 
the tranquillity of thoſe few days that re- 
main e him be diſturbed, nor ſhall his 
departing (ſpirits be troubled with ſolem- 
nities, that prove a fallacious refuge to the 
bad, and which your poor maſter's vir- 
tues, for he was virtuous beyond exam- 
ple, do not demand. There has not been 
a moment of his life, added ſhe, in a 
tone of Painful exultation, 7 ſince I 

| | brought 
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brought him into it, wherein he was not 
in a ſtate to render bis ſoul, without fear, 
to the God who gave it.“ The old 
man's forrow now flowed from his aged 
eyes——he wiſhed that he could yield 
his life to ſave his maſter's,. and added 
another figure to the family of affliction. 


ls not this a melancholy ſcene? But 
how much the miſery of it would be 

heightened, if the young man were ſenſi- 
ble of his condition! By his particular 
deſire, I accompanied him this morning 
in his uſual airing. A very flow courſe 
round the Downs is as much as he can 
bear. The ſun ſhone bright, and Nature 
looked uncommonly gay. The ſurround- 
ing ſcenes charmed his ſpirits into ſome- 
what of animation, and he gave me 2 
a moſt pleaſing deſcription of his country 
ſeat, the elegant variety of. his garden, 
the verdure of his vallies, and the craggy 
| beauties that form their boundary: nor 
fn, OI 
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did the lovely fair one, whom he has deſ- 
tined to be the queen of his little rural 
kingdom, paſs without her ſhare of praiſe; 
he ſpoke of her charms in the moſt melt- 
ing terms of fond affection, and he apoſ- 
trophiſed her virtues, 1 could ſcarce ſup- 
port the converſation—But when he in- 
vited me to accompany him on his return 
home, and to be preſent at his nuptials, it 
ſo affected me that I was obliged to make 
a ſudden pretence to quit the chaiſe for a 
few minutes to recover my ſelf— 


No more his woods nor vales ſhall he behold; _ 
Nor friends, nor native home 


e poſſeſſes all thoſe ſymptoms of men- 
tal eaſe and pleaſing expectation, which 
* BW you mention as the merciful accompani- 
| ments of his approaching. end. If, in- 
, ſtead of looking upon every thing around 
him with a complacent ſatisfaction, as 
objects which he would ſoon be in a capa- 
eo tile IN city 
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city to enjoy, he ſhould perceive the cur- 
tain that is ſo ſoon to drop between him 
and them for ever—if, inſtead of obſery- - 
ing with a calm delight upon the brilliant 
ſcene of Nature that preſents itſelf before 
him, he ſhould dart an angry glance to- 
wards the ſun, and defy its rays to illumi- 
nate the dark abode to which he was 
haſtening—if, inſtead of looking to the 


. lovely Amelia as the ſource of all bis fu- 


ture joy, he ſhould feel the moment ap- 
Proaching that would tear him from her 
for ever—if, inſtead. of the bridal- bod, 
which his eager imagination adorns with 
roſes, he ſhould ſee the winding-ſheet that 
is weaving for him—if, inſtead of being 
bleſſed with the hopes, however fallacious, 
of poſſeſſing the charming object of his 
affection, he ſhould look forwards even to 
the bare, but aceurſed poſſibility of her 
| forgetting him in the arms of another 
'==— Gracious God of Heaven! thy good- 


net is infinite beyond man's feeble 
N 


\ 
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thought or comprehenfion—at no period 
of my miſerable life have I been inſenſible 
to it but never, never did I. feel it as 1 
ought till this hour! May the ſenſe of thy 
mercies, which now poſſeſs my heart, ne- 
ver quit it for a moment, till death has 
_ raiſed me to the capacity of feeling them 
more, and knowing them better! 


% 


— 


LETTER Tur TWENTY-THIRD. | 
To Mr — — —, 


I write in anſwer to your two laſt 
letters, and our correſpondence will now 
aſſume its uſual regularity. I moſt ſin- 
cerely rejoice at that change in your con- 
ſtitution, of which you inform me. I 
have ſeen, with equal ſatisfaction, the 
particular account of your amendment, 

. N 8 


— 
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which you have written. for the inſpection 
of your phyſician, who already cries vic- 
tory, and recommends nothing more to 
perfect your cure, than the continuance 
of your preſent regimen through the ſum- 
mer, with the due precautions againſt 


taking cold, and, above all, for all depends 


upon it, the preſerving an equal, tranquil, 


and unanxious temper of mind, ſo ne- 
ceſſary to all health, but ſo immediately 


requiſite to yours. 
2 855 


To aid you in this laſt and-moſt eſſen⸗ 


tial part of your preſcription, I muſt in- 


fiſt upon your giving over that ſtrain of 


complaint, which ſo often infuſes itſelf 
into ſome part or other of your letters. 


| You deſcribe the pangs of abſence with 
all the whining nonſenſe of a boyiſh paſ- 
ſion. Have done with this extravagance, 
I beſeech you; write to me, for the fur 
ture, in the rational, though, if it fo 


lead you; in the animated language of 
N | h 


| riod as well as you; but I ſhall wai 
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friendſhip, \. Away with your heroics, and 


your pathetics, when I am the ſubject of 


your thoughts, and ſoar not above the re- 
gions of right reaſon and common ſenſe, 


which, if 1 know any thing of the matter, 
are but different expreſſions for one and 


the ſame thing. | | * 


1 do not affect to be ignorant of what 
you have taken ſuch pains to inform me; 


but, be aſſured, my friend, that I will act 
conſiſtently with my own principles, and 
what I conceive to be neceſſary to my 


| own character. Various circumſtances, . 
of which I alone can be the proper judge, 


and which it would be needleſs to com- 


municate to you, abſolutely. require our 


preſent ſeparation, -and may for ſome 


length of time continue to require it; but 
the day will come, I truſt, when the ex- 
iſting obſtacles may be no more. I may 


wiſh, perhaps, for the arrival of that 
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a becoming patience till I can welcome 
it as Fought. I muſt beg of you to adopt 
a ſimilar patience; and, if common en- 
treaties will not avail, for your own ſake, 
I implore you to exerciſe it for mine. 
But wherefore do I humiliate myſelf in 

requeſting favour, when I have, now at 
leaſt, no common right to command obe- 
dience? I ſhall ſay no more upon a ſub- 
ject whereon I may have already ſaid too 


much; but, having undertaken the cure | 


of your fickly mind, it became me to 
_ Preſcribe. what I had been induced to 
think might prove a remedy for the diſ- 
eaſes of it. I forbid you, however, on 
pain of my real diſpleaſure, to take any 
opportunity of continuing this ſubject, 
or even hinting to me, in any future let- 
ters, what, perhaps, I haye more than 
hinted to you. It is ſufficient that I have 
thought proper to make a declaration 
which I believe to be eſſential to your re- 
poſe I have not taken this ſtep without 
2 due 


TP 
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due reflection, and! hope it will not bring = 
upon me either ſhame or repentance, 
| However, my friend, here I muſt com- 
mand you to let the matter reſt: it is for 


me alone to judge wherr the ingot _ 
be rehewed. 


Ilike o this hiftory of your domeſtic ar- 


rangement; but I truſt that you make very 


EW little or no application to the apothecary's 
| ſhop. Your materia medica is that of 
ſimple Nature; milk, roots, ripe fruit, 
and light meats, &c. with air and gentle 


exerciſe on horſeback, Medicinal drugs 
would be as obnoxious to your caſe as 


they may be beneficial to many others. 
I know that ſuch inſtructions are already 


given by one whoſe profound medical 


knowledge and extenſive experience com- | 


mand the moſt' implicit ſubmiſſion : but 


| repeat the advice, becauſe it is ſo good 
that it cannot be too often repeated; and 
who Knows but 1 may be vain. enough to 
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imagine that my letters may be read with 
more attention than your phyſician's pre- 
ſcription, and find a more willing obe- 
dience? | 


I paſs over the pleaſure J have enjoyed 
in accompanying your charming rides; 
and I ſcarce have time to thank you 
for your obſervations on the moral effect 
of Nature's varied beauties, when regard- 
ed by the contemplative ſpirit of a rea- 
ſonable being. I cannot ſuffer theſe pleaſ- 
ing ſubje&s to ſtop me a moment longer 
from applauding the tender concern you 
haye ſhewn, and the kind offices you have 

been able to employ, for the amiable fa- 
mily whoſe ſituation and afflictions you 

_ deſcribe but too well. What a ſcene, my 

friend, for your tender ſpirit! What an 
office for your tender heart! Gracious 
Heavens! in what a world of viciſſitudes 

do we live! And to what a train of miſe- ; 


ries are we ſubject! 
Man's 


{ 
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| Mans feeble race ewhat illi gte 
bour gud penury,. the racks of pain, 8 
Diſeaſes and Sorrow” 5 weeping train, 
ted death, + fad refuge from the forms 5 Fate? 7 


44 


You do not give me a ray of hope for the 


_ amiable young” gentleman' s recovery: 1 


perceive, indeed; that you: have none to 
communicate. However, if this letter 


arrives in time, I deſire that it may convey 
a warning to prepare you every moment 


for his end; even at the inſtant when his 
ſpirits are moſt chearful, and a ſudden 


reanimation of his frame would deceivo 2 
' you almoſt into hopes of his recovery. 1 


ſuſtained a ſhock: of this nature when T 


was at the Hot-wells, the impreſſion 
wheteof is now rene wed. I met a young 
lady of my acquaintance, in her airing 
upon the Downs, as I Was going with a 
party to paſs the day at King's Weſton, 
and my enquiries after her health were 
anſwered with a degree of chearfulneſs 
and animation that brought to my mind 
Vol. II. 5 „ her 
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. ber former Nate of health and nls: 
the circumſtance gave a new flow to mine, | 
and I promiſed: to call upon her, in the 
evening. Immediately, on my return, | 
1 hurried. to her lodgings, and finding no 
| one in the room where the uſed to receive 
me, Irappedgenily at her chamber - door, 
when a voice bid me come in. I entered 
— but what think you were my feelings, 
when, inſtead of my friend chearful as 
I had ſeen her but a few hours before, 1 
found her corpſe in the hands of thoſe : w. os 
| - were employed to conſign it to its laſt 
= home; for ſhe had. died about an hour 
4 | after I had ſeen her ſo chearful in the 
Ni 4 morning. I fainted almoſt; immediately, 
and d was carried home in agonizing hyſte- 
Ss! rics. There is, however, an aw ful leſſon 
for you to leamn from the particular: cir- 
. cumftirices around you. If, my friend, 
you eſteem it fo great a bleſſing that the 
poor young mam ſheuld not perceive the 


|  melancholyfatexhiohis he . 


— 
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what can you think of thoſe who lament 


misfortunes that do not threaten them? 


If fancied happineſs be a bleſſing, ho- 
great muſt be the curſe of fancied cala- 
mity! Go on, however, i in your work of 
conſolation, and proſper my poor ap- 
plauſe waits upon the deed; and your 


own heart will more than confirm my fee- 


ble. approbation. You cannot fail to 
anticipate the final reward- of ' thoſe. who. 
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2 Ir was night—the mantle of darkneſs 
had overſpread the world—nought was 


heard but the daſhing of waves on the 
hens and the howling of wolyes in the 
„„ foreſt 
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foreſta white ſpot at length appears in : 
the eaſt, and ſpreads into a milky dawn: 
the hills are black beneath it, and a duſky 
hue is over all the plain. But ſoon the 
glow of morning appears, and tips with 
ruddy ſtreaks the tops of the mountains. 
The birds of the grove begin their ſong; 
the beaſts of the field lift up their voices; 
the flowers raiſe their languid heads from 
the earth; for the darting rays proclaim 
- the coming God---And, behold, he makes 
his triumphant. entry into our hemiſphere, - 
amid the joy and. acclamation of univer- 
Ml Nature! 


— 


e ke wick ms 2 he Cad, e 
darkneſs overwhelmed me, and I deſpair- 

ed of returning day, when you arofe and 
beamed your favour around me. It was 
_ ſurely a bleſſed hour; yes, it was the hour 

which will give a warm and glowing | 
colour to my future days. My real life 

1 1 with my an of you your = 
ſmiles 
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4 


- ſmiles alone can brighten the ſcene---your 


frowns alone can darken and obſcure it — 
Vou command the elements of my fate 


this is the office of celeſtial - power, and 


mercy is its darling attribute —— But 1 
have done. | 


— 


I i againſt your expreſs com- 


mand, I have nothing to plead but the 
turbulent joys of my oun heart, and that. 


Iwill err no more. It is impoſſible for 


me to addreſs you, in anſwer to your laſt 
invaluable letter, without giving vent to 


the exalted happineſs with which it in- 
ſpired me. My lyre, no longer crowned, 7, 
with cypreſs; but adorned. with roſes, will! 


return no other ſounds but thoſe of exalt- 
ed love, and boundleſs gratitude. O gen- 


tle, pure, eternal Love!---But I have done: £ 
Forgive me, I beſeech you, this irre- | 
ſiſtible effuſion of I know, not what, and; 
L will offend. n no More. „„ | 
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To whit a ſtate of happineſs am I ex- | 
alted ! But, alas! how thin the partition 
1s between the moſt exalted happinefs and | 
the deepeſt miſery ! Here do I fit encir- 
cled, as it were, in a radiance of Joy, 


while the wall of my chamber alone ſe- 
| Parates me from irrecoverable ſickneſs, 


pallid dejection, and pining grief. In 
the very moment that you have given me 


life, I find myſelf 1 in the neighbourhood 
of death; the ghaſtly tyrant is at the J 


 chamber-door of my friend, and before to- 
morrow's dawn will have ſeized his vice 


tim. I was witneſs to a ſcene on Tueſ- 


day laſt that would have melted the moſt 


flinty heart; nay, Iwas a pry of it. ) 


As I was diſmounting from my Yoile; 
on my return from the uſual. exerciſe of 
the morning, my litile ſervant came run- 
ning out of the houſe, exclaiming, as he 
came along, that the gentleman was dy- 


| ing. I ran * ſtairs, and entering his 


chamber, 8 
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chamber, I ſaw him ſunk down into his 
arm - chair, in all the appearance of death. 
His mother had thrown a white handker- 
chief over her face, and ſupported her- 

ſelf, in an almoſt ſenſeleſs ſtate, againſt 
the wall; while his ſiſter, was upon her 
knees, and, in an agony of deſpair, em 
bracing thoſe of her mother. But the 
tender Amelia could not quit her lover at 
this awful moment; ſhe was upon one 
knee by the ſide of his chair, with his cold 
| hand claſped in hers, and her deſpairing 


eyes lifted up to Heaven. The old ſer- 


vant ſtood, as it were, rivetted to the 
floor, in ned and fad amazement. , Af- 
ter a ſhort involuntary pauſe, Fapproach- 
ed the chair, and, on diſcovering ſigns of 
5 life, I inftattly Lu open the windows, 
turned the gaſping form towards the air, 
and, ſeizing a phial of cordial medicine, 


which was on the chimney- piece, Leg. 


trived to pour. a little of! it into his mouth, 
"_ on. finding that it —_ 1cbntinged 
© "34 N 1 / the: 
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the doſe till. he began to recover; and, in 
about a quarter of an hour, he was as well 
as he had been for ſome days paſt. When 
his ſurrounding friends ſaw their darling 
reſtored to life, another ſcene enſued, al- 
moſt as diſtreſſing to me as the former, 
and which I ſhall not attempt to de ſcribe. 


In the afternoon he grew more chearful 
than J had ever ſeen him, and indeed was 


ſo changed for the better, that I could 
have been almoſt diſpoſed to entertain 
hopes of his recovery. But the doctor Rill 


n to ane Ris ys 


os Wo 


| And Left the room, 3 . f rin; 1 „0095 


 Doſpeiring 14 bis ef to-morrow. 


— 
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1 was nothing more than the laſt bright 
| flaſh of an expiring flame, now ſunk deep 


into the ſocket. 


He could not bear to be 


moved from his bed yeſterday—alas! it 
will be my lot, ere a few more ſuns are 
ber, to attend him to his beuſn 175 
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But, amid all the various agitations of! 
my own joy, and ſympathy with others: 
ſorrow, I:get better and better; I pay 
the moſt prudent attention poſſible to all 
the ſalutary arrangements preſcribed me; 
and Time himſelf has conferred his never - 
failing regularity upon me. As you: 
commanded me, I croſs: the river and 
make the Somerſetfbire Downs the ſcene 
of almoſt every excurſion. On that ſide 
of the country the proſpects become 
more extenſive, the objects more champ#- 
tres, and the whole ſcene more tranquil. 
I can there take my wayward courſe with - 
out the fear of being interrupted by any. 
of the ſocial company from the Hot Wells.. - 
On Monday afternoon, having got into 
a profound train of thought, the ſubject | 
of which you may divine without any ap- 
plication to ſupernatural arts, I became 
inattentive to the way, till ſtrolling on, 
I arrived imperceptibly. at the gates of a 
rauen little villa, which demanding my 
; 8 „ attention, 
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attention, awoke me from my dream, 
and led me to conſider whereabouts 1 
Was. The gardener of the place happen- 
ing to paſs by at the moment, informed 
me that I had travelled two or three miles 
beyond. my uſual ramble; and, at the 
ſame time, invited me to ſee his maſter's 
improvements, of which he gave me, in 
his language, ſuch an animated deſcrip- 
tion, that I did not heſitate to accept his 
e and was immediately conducted 
by. him into a moſt delicious retirement, 
doſſeſſed by rural beauty, and adorned 
by rural elegance. I thought it fairy land, 
and wondered that a Briſtol merchant, to 
uvhom my guide had informed me it be- 
long ed, ſhould have the taſte to adorn, Or 
the feeling to enjoy, ſ uch a paradiſe. But, 
at the very moment that ſuch a captious 
and illiberal idea glanced acroſs my mind, 
the maſter of the place appeared to offer 
me, in the moſt obliging manner, the 
refreſhments of his houſe; I found him 
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to has man of polite and hoſpitable diſ- 
poſitions, and who knows how to render 
good manners more valuable, by ming- 
ling a portion of humanity, along with: 
them; for he not only gave me a moſt 
comfortable diſh of tea, but, as I after- 
wards diſcovered, had alſo ordered a feed 
of corn for my horſe. This is an exam 
ple of humane attention not often to be 
found among thoſe who are conſidered as 


| finiſhed models of elegant behaviour. 
Fhis gentleman, i in the purſuit of com- 


merce, had been in Denmark, and told 
me of his voyage, as well as ſatisfied me 
on ſome commercial points, with good 


ſenſe and agreeable behaviour. In a ſe- 
cond walk round his charming domain, 
I diſcovered here and there a diſpoſition. 


of certain parts, which looked like the 
work of a claſſical mind; and 1 hinted: as 
much to him: but he ingenuouſly told me, 


that he was indebted for thoſe” arrange 


: ments to a dy of uncemmon merit and” 
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talents, who had paſſed ſome time tithe,” 
on a viſit to his ſiſters. He did me the 

 favourito wiſh that I had come in tlie 
morning, tohave paſſed the day with him; 
and I wiſhed fo too. I left him, as I ſhall 
ever remember his civility, with a real 
ſenſe of _—_— and OR” nw TM” 


. 1338 F% 


1 is Salman bites to diets at eir- 


cumſtances which come acroſs me ſo una- 


wares, and without the leaſt expectation; 
they afford a ſatisfaction unalloyed with 


that preparation to enjoy; which ſup- 


pteſſes enjoyment, and that expectation of 


delight, which, heightened, more or leſs, | 


w the colouring of fancy, ſeldom fails to 
in diſappointment. In my little ex- 
peri nce (for in theſe matters, Heaven 
- knows, i it has been very little) Inever re- 
member what is called, à party of plea- 
2 though arranged and prepared with 
all Poſſible care, that cloſed with the moſt 


nent; and 1 appeal: to 
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your more extenſive knowledge of the 
ſubject for the confi rmation of my opint- 
on, which really believe to have its foun- 


dation in truth. Indeed; this fallacy, 


which we all practiſe upon ourſelves, 
ſeems to be one of the many failings inſe- 


parable from our imperfect natures, and 


to have no inconſiderable rank in the ca- 
talogue of miſerable appurtenances that 
invariably belong to our preſent ſtate of 


exiſtence. It is, indeed, impoſſible, in 


any one moment of our lives, let us em- 


ploy what oblivious art we may, to get 
away from the conſciouſneſs: of that im- 
perfection which hangs upon us, and 
clings to us, wherever we go, and what- 
ever we do. Even this little ſunny. hour, 


which J enjoyed with ſo much ſatisfaction, 


5 followed by vapours that obſcured 
Though 1 quitted my hoſt with re- 
4 felt at that moment a very ſevere 
mortification that 1 could not tell him my 
NAG, Hen him of my abode, and ex- 
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Preſs the hopes of ſome time or other re- 
M turning his ciyilities:to-himfelF or any of 
his friends. I may confeſs to vou, that 
0 my ebening's ride was embittered by the 
; reflection that my name was no name 
that my home was no where —and that I 
could not enjoy the grateſul ſatisfaction 
[ which hope might give me of ſhewing 
W. Kindnefsto him who hed: e Kind-. 
1 2 re 4 irs 5 
Von will 6 me, wee Fed ds 
1 — not only of my 
| own colour, but of my own fabrick—It 
may be ſo—I really do not wiſh to add 
any appropriate failing of mine to the 
general burthen with which poor human 
nature is already ſo heavily laden that ſhe 
! ſcarce knows how to ſupport it. But 
bere am I moralizing without end, and, 
I fear, to little purpoſe: I am, however, 
called this moment to a ſcene where the 


Arial MIN of all morals is enforced with | 
a filent 5 
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a ſilent eloquence far more powerful 


than that which the moſt perſuaſive ora- 
tors ever uttered—it is the death-bed of 


a virtuous man. I am almoſt aſhamed 


to carry my contented ſpirit into ſuch an 


afflicted ſociety: but contentment is a 


blefling I have ſo ſeldom known, that 1 


cannot part with it for a moment; beſides, 


it is a gift which the firſt, the beſt, and 
the lovelieſt of her ſex has ſo graciouſly 
beſtowed upon me, and cannot, muſt 


not, be exchanged for unavailing ſorrow 
I may conſole—I may ſympathize I 


may be diſtreſſed—but I cannot now ns 5 


W retched. 
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To Mr. —_ — 5 


er G, my * Ende is 9 
eſſential to happineſs as a juſt apprecia- 
tion: of the good and evil of our natures 
and ſtations: but, to attain the art of 
 bolding the, balance. aright in which. they 
are to be weighed, you muſt quit your 
cloſet and enter into the world. There 
are chimeras of happineſs as well as chi- 
meras of miſery, and they are both foes 
to the attainable comforts and neceſſary 
duties of life. The man who lives in his 
ſtudy may diſtreſs or pleaſe his imagina- 
tion with them; but let him leave his 
retirement, and mingle in the large ſo- 
ciety of mankind, and he will ſoon be 


5 convinced that mankind are neither ſo 


happy or ſo miſcrable as he Song 
them. 
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When he ſees ſullen diſcontent accom- 
pany wealth and fortune; when he diſco- 
vers that beauty is often neglected, 006 
virtue as, often diſgraced, while vice 
and deformity ſecure their ciumphey 

when he bebolds the cripple dance, and 
hears the blind beggar ſing; he will natu- 
rally change his opinion, of things, and not 
ſuffer his imagination to deceive him any 
more. He will then acquire that judicious 
moderation of thought andſentiment which 


will have a neceſſary influence on his con- 


duct, check the violence of bis fancy, and 
make him an happier man than he was he- 
fore. It is this moderation that Iſo earneſtly 
recommend to you. Tou are always eir 
ther in the torrid or the frigid zone, and 


fly with ſuch rapidity. from one to the 


other, that one is in danger of being 
ſcorched, or frozen to death in the purſuit 
of you. Be aſſured, my friend, that 
you will find me in neither; I love a tem, 
perate clime, and it is there alone: I will | 
conſent to make an aflignation with you. 


Wi th 


—_ — 
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Wich all your knowledge, and all your 


underſtanding, do not be above hearing 
alittle common-place truth; ſack a con- 
deſeenſion will not diſgrace you. Fill 
and dale, ſun and ſhade, light and dark- 
neſs, pain and pleaſure; joy and ſorrow, 
with their different variations, and Hatu- 
ral accompaniments, form the whole of 


materia}, animal, or intellectual nature. 


To frame an idea of baſking in eternal 
ſunſhine, or to think of crawling beneath 
the miſts of never-ceafing darkneſs, are 


not ideas' for the world i in which. We live. 


The nature of our ſtate, which i is finite, 
implies a certain and neceſſary degree of 
- imperfe&tion; bur we find, as we travel 
1 at the pleaſures and inconvenien- 
eies of life have been both of them very 


mueh enhanced by the Previous opera- 


tions of our on exaggerating fancy. 


There is- a weight upon the happieſt; 
which prevents'them from ning beyond 


certain Pointz and there i ie hes. yolg | 
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which prevents the moſt wretched, if-they ; 
are not ſo fooliſſi as to reject it, from 


| ſinking beneath their ſorrows. I would 
not be underſtood to include the loſs of 


reaſon, which has ſometimes been known 
to ariſe from an exceſs of joy, as well as 
from the violence of affliction, and very 
often changes the reality of the latter in- 
to a fancied: ſtate. of the former. But 
let us come to an example: and, in order 
to frame one to your feelings, I will take 
the brighteſt colours from the pallet of 
ſocial life; but what are the brighteſt 
colours ien the ſhade neceſſary to 
relieve and 8 27 15 foren? 192 it 


3 


1 will ſuppoſe a man to poſſeſs pond 7 © 
health; talents, independence, virtue, and 
the object of his ardent affection. You: 
will allow, I truſt, that my pencil has 


given a picture of human felicity that is 


ſeldom to be found in the gallery of 
Time; andy without , upon the 
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common accidents of the hour, from 
which no one is or can be free, the very 
uncertainty of poſſeſſing theſe bleſſings 4 
for a moment is fufficient to interrupt, in 


| ʒertain degree the free eurrent of hap- 


pineſs. Fhe mind, accuſtomed to great 
objects, deſpiſes little ones: heavy ſor- 
rows make us inattentive to flight incon- 
veniencies; but whenever we find our- 
ſelves in that calm ſtate of life which is: 
free from weighty afflictions, little diſap- 

pointments and petty: vexations acquire 
- ſtrength to buz about and torment us. 
Fo chaſe them away is utterly. impoſſible ;. 
and to be inſenſible to them is to be with- 
out the common prudence and rational 
precautien ſo eſſential to that degree of 
comfort we are made capable of enjoy- 


— — Is 


What are children but ſo many pleaſ- 
ing anxieties and tender cares, even if 


we 2 8 8 _ to 9 accidents 
of 
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of infancy, and the dangers: of youth, 
and that their more mature years afford 
the moſt gracious returns to parental af- 
fection! As I mean to give every poſlible 
advantage to the queſtion before me, I 
ſhall but juſt mention *how ſharper than 
a ſerpent's tooth it is to have a thankleſs 
child,“ and how many tender parents 
feel the bitter pangs of ſuch a diſconſolate, 
and, oftentimes, unavoidable ſituation. 


Though you are virtuous yourſelf, can 


you ſhut your eyes againſt ſurrounding 


vice, or ſteel your heart againſt the im- 


preffions of diſguſt; horror, and commi- 
ſeration, on beholding the open or more 
ſecret exerciſe of it? Though you may 


5 deſer ve fr iendſhip and gratitude, you 
cannot command them; for: the beſt of 


men are not free from the mortification 


; 1 thankleſs returns and ſmiling hypocri- 
Even the godlike attribute of, doing ; 


5 pts is not without its alloy of pain; 


nay, it is that conſideration which, affords _ 


we 
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the moſt exalted. picture of human vir- 
tue. We are never free, in any ſtate or 
ſituation, from the thouſand ills the fleſh 
is heir to; and it ſeems to be neceſſary to 
the contentment of which we are capa- 
ble, that it ſnould be ſo. The charming 
- Amelia, whom I love ſo: tender] y in your 
deſcription, would not conceive it to be 
pPoſſible that her happineſs ſhould have 
any interruption, if the object of her af- 
fection could: be reſtored to bis former 
health and to her. Alas! without bint> 
ing at the more than probability of a 
thouſand- other untoward circumſtances, 
- which ſhe muſt not hope to eſcape, the 
very remembrance of his paſt danger 
would be the ſource of continual ſolici- 
tude. Every time the rain overtook him 
on his ride; whenever bis feet were wet 
with the evening dew; at the leaſt trifling 
ſymptom of any little common infirmity, 
her fears would be alarmed, a relapſe of 


tis former diforder would Fi itſelf to 
- Her 


men babe. Abl: 
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her imagination; and her life lh be 
embittered from, the--exceſs/ of that af. 
fection whole enjoy ment the would vamly 
contemplate as the e Sa uninter- 


; 4 * 
ir eis een eee 1 8 


To build airy coſtles of fancied para- 


Gan nie eee be 


allowed to two or three unexperiericed 


unpardonable in mature and poliſhed un- 

| derſtandings: i it is to prefer a pantomime 
entertainment to a play of Shatęſpeare, 
a Tale of the Genii to the Hiſtory of Tom 


Jones, or an Indian fire- ſcreen to a pic- 
ture of Rapbae l s. On the other hand, 
to dig a melancholy abyſs of fancied mi; 
ſery, is a crime againſt that ,all-wife- and 


juſt Providence, who has not placed us 


here to deſpair, but mingles bleſhngs with | 
our ſorrows; and gives us the means of 
making life, not a ſcene of bliſe, but a 
ſtate of comfort. Quit, therefore, the 
"0 | violence 


— 
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Liolenos of your Entbigluſit which always 
hurries you to extremes; and though the 
virtues of your heart may give it an 
amiable appearance, nothing ean prevent 
its being troubleſome at all times; but, 
as you advance in years, and engage in 
the concerns of life, it will be the ſource 
of infinite perplexity and inconvenience. 

Endeavour, my friend, to prune your 
wings, and to be content with the common 
happineſs and common miſery of mor- 
tal men. Moderation does not imply 
lukewarmneſs and indifference; it is only 
another name for wiſdom. Such are my 
opinions; and, though they may be inac- 
curately expreſſed, looſely arranged, and 
of a ſuperficial texture, I am diſpoſed to 
think that they have their foundation in 
truth, and are neceſſary to happineſs; I 
mean the Happineſs: which we are per- 
mitted to enjoy in that order of things of 


which our er anke a ee, , 
| 77 . . 
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and, perhaps, a beautiful part. But to 


rg m e 


| You? viſit acroſs te Downs was in all | 
reſpects a charming one: but you would 

not have acted conſiſtently with your 
uſual good management, if you had not 
contrived to pick a hole in the ſcirt of 


your own proper comfort. Have you 


forgot, that the grateful mind, by owing, 
_ owes not, but lands at once indebted and | 


diſcharged? Beſides, my friend, I will add, 
for your ſatisfaction, that to receive fa- 


vours, as you do, is to confer them. The 


gentleman who ſhewed you ſo much ci- 
vility, is, I doubt not, perfectly ſatisfied 


with himſelf and with you, and deſires 
no other return for his politeneſs but ano- 
ther opportunity of repeating it. And 
then you begin to lament that you have ; 


no name—If that is a misfortune," at 
whoſe door will you lay it? On. ne vant 


dans ce 0 gue ce qu on veut valoir. 
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You have talents to give celebrity to any 
name, and you hide them in obſcurity, 
It may be ſaid of you, as it has been ſaid 


of ſome celebrated character, that he was 


capable of attaining whatever he was ca- 
pable of deſiring. How unpardonable 


therefore is it in you to ſigh beneath a 


Fruitleſs wiſh, when a ſingle exertion 


might obtain its gratification ?_ Do you 


languiſh for what is upon the oppoſite 


ſhore? Heſitate not a moment to plunge 


into the water you have ſtrength to 


buffet the waves and to attain your object. 
But I paſs over that. You lament alſo 


that you have no home—You may not 


poſſeſs a paternal domain; you may ſtand . 


alone, unſupported by kindred or rela- 


tions—nevertheleſs, be of good cheer; | 


your virtues have obtained an home for 
You in tir heart M a friend; and, accord- 


ing to a proverb of your favourite mo- 


4 


E meglio un buon amico che cento parenti. 


= * o. good Friend. 16 better than an hundred relations: 
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TRE ve were aka 1 wrote my aſt las 
ter, the apprehenſions of it were juſtified; 
about nine o'clock my poor patient quit- 
ted his earthly tabernacle. , He poſſeſſed 
uncommon knowledge and virtue; but he 
is gone to his reward, and grief is vain- 
Short as was.my acquaintance with him, 
ſo many endearing and affecting circum- 
ſtances were crouded i into it, that no part 
of my life will be unaccompanied with 3 
tender remembrance of him. The mo- 
ther and ſiſter ſupported themſelves with 
great magnanimity; but the diſtracted 
Amelia ſank beneath the ſtroke, and was 
for ſeyeral days 1 in-an almoſt conſtant ſtate _- 
of delirium and phrenzy. The phyſici :- 
ans declared them to be by no means dan- 
gerous ſymptoms: they ought to know 
FL ö theſe 
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theſe things; but I am ſure they were 
very affecting ones. I was once to ſee 
her during that period; and when I ap- 
| proached her bed-ſide, ſhe ſeized me 
eagerly by the hand, and, with a look of 
wild curiofity, exclaimed, here have 
you buried bim p' and ther ſank down 
upon her Pillow. At preſent, however, 
there is every reaſonable appearance of her 
recovety; arid thank Heaven for it. She 
is ſtill fad and fflent; Hift het mind is not 
violently diſturbed: ſue "readily ſubmits 
to what ever regin meh is propoſed; and 
her appetite begins to return. In about 
a week or teh days this Amiable but" af- 
| flièted family Propoſe to ſet out for their 
home but, alas! the maſſer af it is gone 
for ever, and the Places that have known 
him hall Know. him no motel But l 
ſhall quit ti ſdene of dephited virtue; 
and approach neafer to the mrine of lie 
5 ng excellence. Yeu DO 05 recoil: _ e 
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Your letters are charming; and, to. 
prove that I am ſincere i in my opinion, 1 


could read them with pleaſure if I did 


not know the writer of them. I cannot 


oppoſe your reaſonings, for they are juſt; 
nor can I refuſe to acknowledge the ap- 


plications 'of them, for they are reaſona- 


ble; and I hope and truſt, that, by your 


inſtruction and paſtoral care, I Mall be- 


come a conyert. to the doctrine of a ſolid 


and rational contentment. It“ requires 
no common knowledge in chemiſtry” to 
make medicine tolerable to the palate: 


it t demands alſo tlie utmoſt anatomicaÞ 


ſkill and practical ability to leſſen the or- 
dinary pain of ſurgical operations; and, 


perhaps, an equal degree of compatative 
addreſs is neceſſary to weave delight with 
inſtruction, and to make admonitory 
correction Pleaſant to the conſcibus ob- 


ject of it. In the branch of mental me- 

dicine you are, as in every thing you do, 

vithout' an i equal—After all, I carmot per- 
C ſuade 
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7 ſuade myſelf that I am awake, that I live; 
and. am an object of your beſt regard. 
But I am on the verge of forbidden 
| ground, on which I can only caſt a long- 
ingeye, and return to the limits which 
you have preſcribed me. My obedience 
may be reluctant, but that cannot offend, . 
if J finally obey. My mind, and every 
faculty of it, is yours, and owns its miſ- 
treſ—my. foul, with all its ſenſibilities, 
ſubmits to you—even my health is 
charmed by your wiſhes, and gives the 
glow to 5 cheek which you have com- 


1 


manded. . 1 5 | 
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5 While death i is mowing 13 Pre A 
| plentiful harveſt all around me, I bid fair 
to remain long enough in the land of 
the living. Indeed, Iam ſo much better, 
my ſtrength ſo much recovered, | and my 
appetite ſo much encreaſed, that 1 have 
petitioned, as I ſuppoſe you already know, 


to pn my 4 ſyſtem for a little 
mutton 
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mutton and beef. I have ſcarce taſted 


animal food ſince I have been here: the 
quantity of ſtrawberries I daily eat would. 
ſurprize you: Linnæus ſays, that they 


cured him radically of the gout; and I © 


am ſure they will help me, at leaſt, to get 

rid of my hectic affections. The high- 

prieſt of the fountain has complimented 

me upon my good looks; of which, in- 

deed, there is a very ſmall proportion in 

| the morning aſſembly of the . 
85 n . 


That the generality of public watt 


drinking and bathing places ſhould be 
ſcenes of amuſement and pleaſure, is very 
natural, and may be very proper; but 1 
really think that the Briſtol Hot Wells 
ſhould be an eternal exception. The 
diſeafe, for whoſe cure application is 
made to theſe waters, is of ſuch a nature 


as to render every ſpecies of public re- 


creation, in the higheſt degree, unſalutary 
| 14 Jt a) and 
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and obnoxious; nevertheleſs here are 
balls, public breakfaſts, and all the train 
of amuſements which are ſuitable only to 
health and ſpirits. There is alſo a maſ- 
ter of the. ceremonies to regulate the 
whole, Who! is very obliging and atten- 
tive to the duties of an office which does 
not belong to ſuch a place as this. Phthiſi- 
cal patients have no buſineſs at a ball or 
a public breakfaſt; a cotillion Cas not 
5 formed for them: the fatigue of dreſs, 
the hurry of pleaſure, hot rooms, and 
night air, to perſons ſo afflicted, are ſo ma- 
ny ſecret arrows from the quiver of fate: 
yet, on an accidental viſit to the rooms 
on one of their gay mornings, I ſaw a 
number of gaſping ſhadows dancing 
away, without meaning a pun, as if they 
had not an hour to live, and coughing i in 
time to the muſic that inſpired them. 
Indeed, one of the ſprightly nymphs faint- 
edi in the dance, and was carried home al- 
moſt motionleſs, attended by the frantic 
8 5 5 | 
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deſpair of her imprudent mother. This 
place is a ſcene of ſickneſs and of 
death; and I do not think that ſuch a 

picture of pleaſure ſhould be ſnewn even. 

to the: lack-laſtre eye of conſumptive 

youth. Nor do they, WhO attend their 
ſick relations and friends to the doubtful 
recovery of theſe waters, expreſs a due 
ſenſibility to their condition, in hurrying- 
from the duties of a ſick chamber to 
ſcenes of public feſtivity. In great cities 
we find the benefit of a police, which pro- 
tects the public ſafety;—a gentleman of 
Bath entered very learnedly with me, the 
other day, into the police f Pleaſure, 
which governs: and is ſo eſſential. to that 
centre of amuſement: I am; ſure that, | 
at this place, it is abſolutely.: neceſſary to 
eſtabliſh. a police of Health; an; arranges 


3 ment which would give the moſt benefi- - 
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- Thyrite upon a popular ſubject in a ve- 


ty unpopular manner; but it is not the 
— In my tour with Doctor 


, which I have frequently men- 
Fan you, we paſſed through Yor- 
_ cefter at the time of the aſſizes; and while, 
in the lower part of the county hall, cri- 
minals were ſtanding at the bar of juſtice, 


loaded with fetters, and trembling for 
their lives, nay, perhaps, in the very 
moment of being ſentenced to ſuffer, a 


large company were aſſembling in the 


room above to enjoy all the feſtivity of 
muſic and dancing. The circumſtance 


ſhocked me at the'time, and I had ſoon 
an opportunity: to ſcourge ſuch notorious 
inſenſſbility. On an application being 
made to me by a fellow collegian, to aſ- 
fiſt him in the compoſition of an Aſiae 
Sermon, I moſt readily complied with his 


requeſt; and took ar opportunity, at the 
cloſe of the diſcourſe, to reprobate, with 
1 ul the energy and colouring of which | my 
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pen was capable, the cruel indecency: of 
making the ſeaſon of public juſtice a time 
for public pleaſure. The judges compli- 

_ mented my friend upon his ſermon, and 
requeſted him to print it: but the ladies 
threatened to ſttip his gown. over his ears; 
and I will aſſure you, for the honour of 
your ſex, that, if he had ..ot ſuppreſſed 
the publication of it, he would have. loſt. 
a very comfortable preferment which he 
now enjoys. ö 


| The pleaſ 8 of theſe Wells ſnould be 
the pleaſure of adminiſtering comfort, 
and affording relief to the afflicted ob- 
jects who frequent them. We ſee age 
ſink, from its natural infirmities, into the 
grave, without receiving any very pain- 
ful ſhock upon our ſenſibility; The 
fierce attack of violent diſorders ſoon _ - 
brings on a criſis, and health is reſtored, 
or Fate ſeizes its victim, and a lingering 
ſuſpence does not torment us: but to. 
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| ſee the ſtrength of youth, and the flower 
of beauty, fink, by a ſlow but percepti- 
ble gradation, from beſide us, is a cir- 
cumſtance of no common miſery. In 
ſuch a gentle, but certain, decline of 
health, when languor ſoftens the charac- 
ter, and makes it more intereſting; when 
weare not fatigued with the cries of ago- 
nizing pain, or teazed with reſtleſs, com- 
plaints of impatient difeaſe; when all is 
calm and quiet, and Death makes his at- 
tack by ſuch ſubtle and filent approaches, 
that the object of his deſtruction does not 
perceive the danger; it becomes a moſt 
pious act of duty to watch the expiring 
lamp, and, fince life cannot be ultimate- 
ly preſerved, by all the arts of kind and 
conſtant attention, to ſmooth the paſſage 
to the grave, and avert, as it may be, 
the pain of diſſolution. Theſe /ombre 
hiſtories may, I fear, afflict thy tender 
ſpirit but in deſcribing the ſcenes around 
. I give you the picture of my own 


mind, 
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mind, as you commanded me. Adieul- 
I uam going to my evening office of con- 
ſolation, happy, thrice happy that your 
approbation and good wiſhes attend me 
thither! 


- 


LETTER Tus TWENTY-SEVENTH. 
To Mr. e ,, 


TRE very idea of our mortality af- 
fects, more or leſs, the lively emotions of 
every heart: it cannot be dreſſed out in 
any form that will reconcile the reflect- 
ing mind to paſs it by without the natu- 
ral ſenſations of awe and ſolemnity. 
Though we ſee death on the bier of vir- 
tue, or on the car of glory; though we 
conſider it as the puniſhment due to the 
criminal, or a kind relief from miſery 
and pain; ſtill it poſſeſſes a gloomy in- 

5 . fluence 
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fluence that we in vain reſiſt. I was 
ſincerely affected with the information 

that your amiable friend is no more, tho! 
I fully expected the event; and really 
think, as his caſe was irrecoverable, that 
it is a bleſſing both for himſelf and his 
ſurviving friends, that he ſnould be remov- 
ed. The tender care of thoſe around him 
could not reſtore him; and if he had lin- 
gered on, to have demanded a much 
longer continuance of their attentions, 
one or other of them might have fallen a 
ſacrifice to that vigilant anxiety which 
could procure no laſting or ſolid benefit to 
the object of it. It is better, * friend, 
as it is. 


| 1piey the diſtreſſes of Amelia from my 
ſoul; but time and variety, which pro- 
tice a great alleviation to all ſorrows, are, 
generally ſpeaking, infallible cures for the 
afflictions of her age. I doubt not of her 


ſenſibility; nor do I heſitate a moment to 
| | believe 
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believe her paſſion to have been ſincere, 
ardent, and virtuous; but I am not one of 
thoſe who give any very great credit to the 
hiſtories of perſons who have died for love. 
The human heart is formed of tougher 
materials than people in general imagine; 
it is of a very elaſtic nature, and, howe- - 
ver great the ſtroke, when left to itſelf, is 
very much diſpoſed to recover ſome de- 
gree, if not all, of its former tone and 
tranquillity. A momentary fit of rage 
may end, as it ſometimes happens, in ſelf- 
deſtruction ; but it very ſeldom kills 
without ſome adventitious aid. Vehe- 
ment grief may trouble our reaſon; but 
it does not, of itſelf, deſtroy life. Vio- 
lent diſappointments, from whatever cauſe 
they may ariſe, produce, more or leſs, 
violent convulſions in the human frame; 
and where there is a diſpoſition in the 
conſtitution to any particular diſorder 
where the malady is already commenced, 
as well as in perſons of a delicate texture 
: | and 
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and particular habits, a deep and aggra- 
vated. grief may call the lurking. diſeaſe 
from its cell, give new force to that whoſe 
career begins to alarm, or ſhake thoſe fee- 
ble props of life which were already too 
weak for the purpoſes of ſuſtaining it in 
healthful vigour; arid when the victim 
falls, the fad cataſtrophe i is conſidered as 
the ſole work of affliction. Sorrow may 
encreaſe the infirmities of early years, and 
bring on a kind of premature old age; 
but it is only an aſſiſtant, though I muſt 
acknowledge it to be a very terrible. one, 
in the buſineſs of death. I believe it 
would be a very difficult taſk to find an 
example of any one, poſſeſſed of full 
health, and an unbroken conſtitution, who 
died, in reality, of what is called a broken 
s heart; though I myſelf had a near rela- 
tion, who, after having wept and mourn- 
ed over the ruinous follies of. a darling 


ſon during twenty-five years, was uni ver- 
| R Gh 04.2 wp 
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Gly declared, at the age of ſeventy-ſix, 
to have died of this fatal ant: | 


It is in our youth that the lad poſ- 
ſeſſes the moſt lively ſenſe: of pain and 
pleaſure; but it is at the ſame early period 
that both the one and the other make the 
ſlighteſt impreſſions: It is then that the 
tear is often forgot as ſoon as ſhed; and 
that the pleaſure already enjoyed is loſt in 
the novelty of that which courts. enjoy- 
ment. Befides, this is the ſeaſon when 
Hope, that frierid to man, poſſeſſes all its 
vigour, and darts its piercing ray, with 
irreſiſtible rapidity, through the ſurround- 
ing gloom, to objects of brighter aſpect. 
I would not, however, be conſidered as 
exerciſing a forward, unbecoming rigour 
on my own ſex, and on that thoughtleſs 
age which I have ſcarce paſſed ; nor would 
I even hint that there are no examples of 
female ſufferers under the ſevere and poig- 
nant croſles of the tender pathon; but I 
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boldly contend, for truth will bear me out 


in the opinion, that, though the pain may 


be great when diſappointment feſters the 
wounds of love, a mortification ſo rarely 
enſues, that the circumſtance, whenever 
it does happen, ſhould be cited rather as 
an exception to the natural courfe of 
youthful paſſion, than as an ordinary ex- 
ample of it. The amiable Lady Tavi/- 
rock was the certain victim of that regret 
which followed the death of her Lord; 


but, without entering into the motives to 


her grief, or deſcribing a variety of cir- 
cumſtances which fingularize her affec- 
tion, I ſhould not allow one ſad example 
of a broken heart to be oppoſed*to the 
general tenor of my argument. I pity, 
«the charming Amelia, and ſympathize 
with her in all her ſufferings: but, from 
your account of her, they already begin 
to. loſe their energy. The bloom will 
ſoon return to her cheek, and tlie luſtre 
to her eye; the ſmile will again brighten 
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her face, and comfort will once more beam 


_— row heart, | 
- Without the leaſt "delight to NL any 
perſonal application, 1 muſt beg leave to 
inform you, that there is not a more whim- 
ſical, inconſiderate, capricious, and art- 
leſs creature in the world, than a grown 
miſs. I write with knowledge, for I have 
known and been the confidential friend of 
many of them; nor is my memory ſo bad, 
or the time ſo diſtant, when I poſſeſſed 
that character myſelf, as to make. it ei. 
ble for me to forget the attributes of it. 
Now, Sir, I maſt inform you, that the na- 
tural foible of this period is the defire of 
pleaſing; by which nothing more or leſs 


is to be underſtood, than a wiſh to excite 


the tender paſſion 1 in others, and a diſpo- 
ſition, that modern education too eagerly 
cultivates and encourages, to receive, 
| without knowing why or wherefore, the 

tender impreſſions ourſelyes. - Females are 
| taught, 
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taught, in their very nurſeries, to attract 
admiration; and, as they grow up, they 
are carefully inſtructed how to heighten 
their charms, till at length they become 
well acquainted with the neceſſary buſi- 
neſs, and as well informed for what end 
thoſe charms are to be employed. I do 
not treſpaſs upon the boundaries of truth 
when 1 aſſert, that the young woman, Wo 
wiſhes to make every man in loye with 
her, is already more than diſpoſed. to be 
in love with the firſt whoſe caſual atten- 
tions, or flirting compliments, appear, in 
her fancy, to announce the deſired con- 
queſt. 1 however, f from the continuance 
of his aſſiduities, public report ſhould. 
prove an echo to. her ſighs, the young, la- 
dy's paſſion becomes more ardent; 3. and, 
if propoſals of marriage ſhould, at length, 
be offered, ſhe riſes at once into a moſt 
deſperate inamorata, and, without any one 
eriterion to judge of happineſs, preſents 


herſelf at the alter i in the full expectation 
of 


— 
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of an age of bliſs. But, as it ſometimes 
happens: in this world that ſtrange things 
fall ont between the cup and the lip, 
ſhould diſappointment croſs her wiſhes 
when ſhe was certain of their gratification, 


ſhe cannot hve for the firſt fortnight, hur- 


Ties into the country to vary the ſcene, 
and to eſcape from the mortification of 
pity and condolencè, is ſad and ſilent fot 
a time, till; at length, ſhe recovers her- 
ſelf ſufficiently to triumph over her paſt 
weakneſs, and to be in lovè again: ſo that, 
after half a ſcore tender paltions, and as 


many crofles, if ſhe ſhould have ſo many F 


trials, ſhe! loſes all her incautious 1nno- 
| rence, and' becomes a frolicſome and fi- 
| hiſhed coquette. | 


The far greater part is thoſe friends, 
180 they were no ſmall number, which! 
poſſeſſed in my early youth, have all of 
them been dying for love, and are now 
married. 1 fhall not atterapt to amuſe 
8 you 
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you with a public ſtage performance; 
I will take you at once behind the ſceries, 
and diſcover the actreſſes to you as they 
are. Some of the principal of them ſhall 
Paſs 1 in review before you: 


a attracted the notice of « a coun- 
try gentleman at a country horſe-race. He 
danced with her, and liked her: ſhe was 
not ungrateful, and fell violently in love 
with him. He had a fine houſe, a large 
park, and a good eſtate; was rather of an 
agreeable figure, and generally eſteemed 
and reſpected i in the country where he 
lived. He did not long delay to make 
Propoſals of marriage to- my friend: but, 
like a man of honour and good ſenſe, he 
gave an unreſerved hiſtory of his cha- 
racter and diſpoſitions, diſcloſed his aver- 
| fion to a town reſidence, and his rooted 
© cn py to the occupations. and plea- 
ſures of a country life. This was the 
very man a and the very fituation which 
poor 


* 
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poor Arabella thought ſhe wanted : Lon- 


don became at once, in her mind, an odi- 


ous and filthy place; the ſcene of dirt, 
of vice, and corruption: chearful health, 


unſpotted virtue, and ſimple pleaſure, 


were alone to be found and enjoyed in 


the employ ments of rural life. The 
Opera was diſcord to the muſic of the 


grove; and no chorus of Handel! poſſeſſed 
half the power to animate as the cry of 


the hounds. On her leaving town to be 


married, ſhe kindly came to bid her young 
virgin friends adieu; to tell them of her 
approaching happineſs, and to pity them. 


It is now ſomething more than a year 


ſince ſhe became a wife to the object of 
her idolatry, who treats her with kindneſs, 


and loves her even better than his horſe. 


But, as ſhe conſented to his plan of life 
before marriage, he is determined to keep 
her to it afterwards. She now finds rid- 
ing on hotſeback too violent an exerciſe, 
and that the driving cream-coloured po- 
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nies in a large park, where nobody ſees 
ber, is too dull. Her little menagerie, of 
4 which ſome months ago ſhe was ſo fond, 
is now wholly neglected. Hounds are 
horrid things; ſportſmen are monſtrous 
beings; and to fit reading beneath a pop- 
lar, on the banks of a river, is too roman- 
tic. Her country neighbours are ſtupid; 
and country amuſements of every kind 
are inſipid even to vexation. In ſhort, 
the greateſt part of her time is employed 
in writing the moſt perſecuting letters to 
all her friends in the capital, to ſend her 
the hiſtory of any thing and of eyery 
thing that. is going forward in dear, dear, 
dear London. With anſwers to theſe epiſ- 
| tles, new plays, novels, and ſcandalous 
chronicles, ſhe helps on thoſe. fluggiſh 
hours that love no longer bears upon his 
wings. She is not yet a mother; nor has 
+ ſhe any other deſire of being one but 
what ariſes from her huſband” s determina- 
tion that ſhe ſhould be e to bed in 
> Lucinda 
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Lucinda is charmed with the pleaſing 
mannets and aſſiduous reſpect of a young 
officer of good family, of very advanced 
rank for his age, but of moderate for- 
tune. Her friends oppoſe the progreſs 
of this connection, but ſhe will receive 
no council, and will hear no reaſon. Beau- 
ty, ſhe ſays, is the reward due to brave- 
ry: to diſdain the common intereſted 
views of matrimonial regulations, is a 
kind of heroiſm which makes a woman 
worthy the poſſeſſion of an hero. When 
it is urged, that her huſband may be 
ſent on foreign ſervice, and be ſeparat- 
ed from her for years, or, by the events 
of war, be ſeparated from her for ever, 
her reſolution is not ſhaken, She acknow- 
ledges that ſuch a circumſtance would 
affe& her feelings; but, while a ſoldier 
is acquiring glory for his country and 
laurels for himſelf abroad, the declares it 
to be the duty of his wife to loſe her 
private uneaſineſs, and ſink her female 
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fears, in the hopes of her country's and 


her huſband's honour. The wreath that 


ſhould crown his brow would be a chap- 
let for hers; and, if it ſhould be his lot 


to fall on that bed of glory where ſo ma- 
ny heroes nave fallen before him, ſhe 


would revere his memory by an eternal 


widowhood, and blend the tears of con- 
nubial regret with the ſighs of a grateful 
country. In ſhort, her paſſion becomes 
ſo violent, that her friends conſent to the 
union, and ſhe throws herſelf into the 
arms of an amiable lieutenant-colonel, 
who has never ſeen any ſervice but at a re- 
view or a riot. The ſcene, however, is 


now changed, and her brilliant heroiſm 


is no more: ſhe begins to think that coun- 


try quarters are horrid things, and laments 


that their fortune is not ſufficient to admit 


of her living at home while the colonel is 

on duty: nor does ſhe find a recompence 
for ſuch an inconvenience in the conſtant 

attentians of an huſband who adores her, 


.and 
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and whom ſhe-fancied, but a few months 
before, to be the object of her own idola- 
Leonora was addreſſed by a young cler- 
gyman of good fortune, great connecti- 
ons, conſiderable preferment, extenſive 
knowledge, and amiable manners. There 
could be no objection on the part of her 
family, and her own heart poſſeſſed the 
warmeſt wiſhes for an union with ſuch a 
man. When her young friends were diſ- 
poſed to exerciſe a little friendly badinage 
upon the future parſon's wife, ſhe uſed 
to anſwer, with all the ſeriouſneſs imagin- 
able, that there was no life equal to that 
whoſe comforts reſt on the enjoyment and 
practice of the tranquil virtnes: that the 
pleaſures of the world afford a turbulent 
kind of feveriſh joy, which, to ſay no 
worſe, ends in diſguſt: that the ſociety 
and affection of an amiable, learned, and 
good man, was the beſt this world could 
TFT afford, 
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afford, and bore the neareſt reſemblance | 
to that which is to be our reward in ano- 
ther. Thus would ſhe preach, and, as 
we uſed to tell her, already occupy her 
future huſband's pulpit—though I once 
heard her hint, that pride might find ſatis- 
faction in parochial honours; that it were 
better with Cæſar to be the firſt in a vil- 
lage than the ſecond in an empire; and 
that a mitre was as handſome an orna- 
ment to a coach as a coronet. Theſe 
were her ſentiinents when ſhe married the 
excellent man who now poſſeſſes her; but 
ſhe ſoon yielded to other opinions leſs ra- 
tional and leſs ſaitsfactory. She preaches 
no more. The ſobriety of a clergyman's 
houſe, the regularity of liſe, the neceſſity 
af example, and the becoming indiffe- 
rence to parade and oſtentation, ſo eſſen- 
tial to clerical virtue, do not ſatisfy her; 


and ſhe would much rather go every night 


to ſome public amuſement, than to the 


1 duty of evening family prayer. 
But 
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But ſhe has too much good ſenſe to make 


complaints or appear diſcontented; though 


an intimate friend, without any commu- 
nication on her part, may wind herſelf 
into the ſecret. Her ſituation, however, 
in itſelf, is truly enviable; and; as ſhe pro- 


miſes ſhortly to be a mother, her good un- 


derſtanding will, I truſt, awake her into a 


ſenſe of her happineſs, and inſtruct her 


how to deſerve and enjoy it. 


Belinda is the laſt whom I fall have the 
honour of preſenting to you. She ſa- 


erificed her willing affections to a man of 


high rank and quality, but a- debauchee 
and a drunkard of no common notoriety. 
All her relations could do, and all her 


friends could ſay, availed nothing. She 


had Jived till ſhe was near twenty with an 


aunt of ſingular humour, and who ſeldom 


jet the bird out of its cage for a moment: 


but, at this period, a large ſuceeſſion made ä 


her a large fortune; and, as ſhe was ſo 


1 K 3 | near 
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near of age, nothiig could be finally done 
to prevent her wretched fancy from hur- 

rying her on to repentance. She was 
certain, however, that her lover was a 
man of real virtue in his heart, but that 
an unlucky connection with bad men 


had reduced hib eaſy, amiable, and un- 


ſuſpicious temper into exceſſes that he 
himſelf deſpiſed. She was aſſured, more- 
over, that his ſoul languiſhed, for the plea- 
ſures of virtnous life, and that it would 
be her pleaſing duty and boaſted tri- 
umph to lead him back, by the ſilken 
bands of love, to honour and to happi- 
neſs. With this fallacious expectation 
playing on her fancy, the enamoured 
Belinda became a peereſs: but, alas! her 
nuptials were ſcarce over, when 


5 Se fg!"d, and qvas no peereſs at her heart. 


Within a week her virtuous huſband 


treated her with the moſt unreſerved in- 
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dignity; and, after ſtruggling through 
two years of mortification and miſery with 
her charming mate, ſhe looks forward 


to a ſeparation from him as the only- 
ſource of any comfort: and ſuch a mea- 


ſure is now reported to be in actual agi- 


The concluſion I would draw from | 


theſe examples is this: that every. one of 
theſe love-ſick fair ones, and I could 
name a great many more, if their lovers 
had been ſnatched from them at the eve 
of their marriage, would have been in. a 
ſimilar ſtate of affliction, without mean- 
ing an unfavourable compariſon, to your 
afflicted Amelia. I am convinced that 
the object of her affection ꝓoſſeſſed all 
the virtues with which your pen has adorn- 
ed him; but a tender-hearted miſs ſeldom 
fails to find them in the man ſhe loves, 
and the reality exiſts for her till time and 
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chance awaken her from the pleaſing de- 
liriam.. 


If, however, you mould aſk me, and 
the queſtion will be neither unnatural or 
unreaſonable, by what good fortune I 
have eſcaped the idle attachments and 

unpleaſant experience of ſo many of my 
acquaintance, I wilt tell you in a few 

words, and without reſerve. I owe the 
privileges and happineſs of my preſent 
fituation to the beſt poſſible education, to 
the moſt i improving ſociety, the moſt ra- 
tional relations, and the kindeſt friends; 
to which I may add, a natural but chear- 
ful diſpoſition to retirement, and an ob- 
ſtinate averſion to be governed by the 
faſhion and opinions of the world. But, 

after all, my hour of danger is not paſt ; 
and the time may come when my gentle 
friends, with whoſe foibles I have length- 
_ ened out this letter, may make mine the 
ſubject of their epiſtles; but, though they 
may 
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may wonder at and blame, if they pleaſe, 
the conduct of my affection, I am diſpoſ- 
ed to think that they will not have it in- 
their power to pity my repentance. . 


Thus, my friend, I have given you a 
very ſlight ſketch of a very trifling part 
of the female character; but by that you 
may form ſome judgment of the whole; 
and, ſhort as-it is, the length of it obliges - 


me to paſs over many. very intereſting 


parts of your laſt letter; for I was proud 
of my ſubject; as it is the only one in 
which I could preſume to inſtruct. you. 
Adieu! I have continued writing almoſt 
till midnight, and my pillow expects 
me. When I offer up my petitions from 
thence for the continuation of Heaven's 
care and protection, be aſfured, my friend, 


that you will. not be fenen. ; 
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pv 


Yo UR admirable letter had been upon 
my table a few hours before my return 
from a little excurſion, which has anſwer- 
ed, for there was humanity in it. The 
amiable family, who have formed an in- 
tereſting ſubject in our late correſpond- 
ence, preſſed me very much to return 
home, and paſs the reſt of the ſummer 
with them. This obliging offer I did not 
accept; for I had not your permiſſion to 
remove from my poſt, and I began to lan- 
guiſh for tranquillity and ſolitude, The 
propoſal, however, of accompanying them 
a day's journey on their departure, could 
not be refuſed, and I took my leave of 
them yeſterday evening at Szourbead, the 


ſeat of Mr. Hoare, where I know you have 


been, and which, on that account, afford- 
2 | IV : FE + ? ed, 
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ed me a more tranſcendant pleaſure in 
the review of it. They went on to Sher- 
borne, and I returned to Frome, paſſing 
through Lord Weymoulh's magnificent 
park, and arrived at Clifton laſt night, re- 
freſhed rather than fatigued by my jour- 
ney. 4155 


We have, in England, added another 
to the elegant ſiſter arts that have ſo long 
received the homage of mankind. Gar- 
dening may now join itſelf to poetry, 
muſic, and painting, without doing any 
diſcredit toftither of them. It is, indeed, 
nearly allied to the latter, though, in my 
opinion, far ſuperior to it: it is the creat- 
ing a real landſcape, inſtead of painting 
an imaginary one. Claude Lorrain had 
but a few ſquare feet of canvas for the 
field of his glowing genius; while Browne, 
whom I conſider as the Claude Lorrain of 
gardeners, has an ample ſpace of the 
earth's. ſurface. for the exertion of his 

talents, 
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talents. The former is an imitator of 
Nature with the implements of Art; the 
other is an improver of Nature with the 
implements of Nature: the one com- 
mands his pallet—the other directs the 
elements. In ſhort, the gardener forms an 
original, of which the painter can only 
copy diſtinct features. 1 


| $tourbead, taken in all its parts, com- 
prehends an uncommon ſhare of magnifi- 
cence and beauty, arranged with ſuperla- 
tive elegance, and heightened with all the 
grandeur of art. But, to my hmple mind, 
the wooden bridge after Palladio, that 
forms the moſt: beautiful arch Jever ſaw; 
and the grotto, with all the natural appen- 
dages to its character, are the moſt charm» 
ing among the more adventitious parts of 
this terreſtrial paradiſe. It is a real grotto, 
and not a ſhell- room with an aſſumed t- 
tle that does not belong to it; and the cir- 


cumſtance of a real river riſing from the 
urn 
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urn of a River God, in a: receſs of it, is 
worth all the decorations that architecture 
and ſculpture can beſtow upon- garden 
ſcenery. I do not propoſe to make a 
compariſon between Stourbead and: any 
other among thoſe beautiful places which 
are its rivals; but it poſſeſſes within-itſelf 
and what I ſhall-call its acceſſory. parts, a 
finer ſubject for the pencil of a painter 
than other private domain that I have 
ſeen: The ſpot from whence the view 
muſt be taken, which I would recommend 
to the beſt of our modern Claudes, is be- 
tween the entrance into the garden from 
the inn and the ſtone bridge that croſles 
one of the outlets from the lake, inclin- 
ing, however, towards the road. I ſhould 
be moſt happy if this idea ſnould have 
impreſſed itſelf upon your mind as it did 
upon mine; for ſuch a elaſſical landſcape 
aſſemblage, both for foreground and diſ- 
tance, I never ſaw in any other of thoſe 


9 Edens which adorn and are 
Peculiar 
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peculiar to our iſland, though I might, 
perhaps, even prefer ſome of them to 
that which has juſt received my imperfect 
admiration, The ſylvan ſcenes of Hag- 
ley, which Thom/on ſo juſtly calls the Bri- 
 riſh Tempe, ſtill maintain their wonted 
ſuperiority in my fancy. _ 


I cannot conceive a more pleaſing em- 
ployment than that of ſhaping the rude. 
features of Nature into thoſe highly po- 
liſhed and decorated landſcapes which 
form ſuch a diſtinguiſhing part of Bri- 
_tifh taſte and magnificence. I envy Mr. 
Browne's profeſlivn far more than that of 
a prime miniſter; and, in my tour 
through England, whenever I viſited any 
of thoſe places which his genius had de- 
ſigned or adorned, I never failed to wiſh 
that I had ſerved an apprenticeſhip to him, 
2 had ſucceeded in the practice of his 
irt. But I muſt quit the ſubject of ma- 
. to thank you for your charming lit- 
tle ſketches of intellectual, Nature. 


Yon 
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You have now, my dear lady, let me fo 
far into the ſecret, that I ſhall no longer 
remain in Uncle Toby's ſtate of ignorance, 
who is repreſented as-not knowing the 
right from the wrong end of a woman. 
And, perhaps, I ſhould have continued to 

be as deficient in this material point as 
that worthy gentleman, if you had not 
favoured me with your kind illuminati- 
ons on the ſubject. I have often heard it 
aſſerted, that woman was a riddle, and, of 
all riddles, the moſt difficult to be ex- 
. Pounded; but, not poſſeſſing an acute- 
neſs of intelle& equal to a common enig- 
ma, I never thought of encountering this 
almoſt inexplicable problem. Perhaps, 
though I do not mean an improper com- | 
pariſon, as gameſters alone can detect the | 
tricks of gameſters, women alone may be 
qualified to unfold the myſteries of the 
female heart. If, however, your opinions f 
were to be made public, the whole Jegion 9 
of grown miſles would rife, as one woman, | 
| againſt 
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againſt you, for daring to-take from them 
the glorious: poſſibility of dying for love. 


If, indeed; the common croſſes of the 
tender paſſion were an heart- breaking 


EE buſineſs, there would ſoon be an end of 


the human race, as it is hardly poſſible 


for a young perſon, of either ſex, to eſ- 
cape them. Grief; like the worm in the 


bud, may prey, for a time, upen. the da- 
maſk cheek, and leave it: to recover its 


former bloom; but ſurely there may be 
ſituations, where, from a certain combl- 


nation of circumſtances, diſappointment 
alone may inſinuate ſuch a: poiſon: into 
the ſprings of life, as to bring the moſt 
ſtardy health to the grave. Indeed, I 
know of one and I could name it to 


you but no more of that. 


As for our poor Amelia, whoſe ſuffer- 
ings have been the text of your diſcourſe, 


ſhe will verify your opinions; there is no 
5 apparent 
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apparent danger of her following her de- 
parted lover. Nevertheleſs, I cannot 
think that the effects of his death will be 
entirely obliterated from her mind, by 
any events of her future life, be they what 
they may: for I am clearly of opinion, 
that, in the articles of ſenſibility and un- 
derſtanding, ſhe is ſuperior to every one 
of thoſe characters whom you have ex- 
hibited as examples to ſupport the gene- 
ral truth of your doctrine. And now, 
Madam, permit me to add a little hiſtory, 
illuſtrative, in ſome meaſure, of both our 
opinions, which happened two or three 


ſeaſons ago at this place, I received it 


from the beſt authority; ; and you may de- 
pend upon the truth of my narration. 


A young lady, of a pleaſing figure and 
amiable manners, arrives, with her mo- 
ther and another female relation at the 
Hot - Wells, in a ſtate of health that threat- 
ened an approaching conſumption, which 

was 
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was attributed to one or other of the na- 
tural cauſes of that diſorder. She drank 
the waters for ſome time with great re- 
gularity, but without ſucceſs; when one 
morning a young man of genteel appear- 
ance, but with a pale and hectic look, 
entered the pump- room; and, as he paſſed 
on to the ſpring, © Gracious Heaven!” 
exclaimed the mother of. the young lady, 
** that ſurely is Mr. —, but he 1s 
worn to a ſhadow;” and at that moment 
her daughter ſunk down fenſeleſs upon 
the floor: but the neceſſary remedies be- 
ing immediately applied, ſhe was ſoon 
recovered and taken home; while the 
accidental fainting was confided as in- 
cidental to her diſorder, or the uncommon 
heat of the weather, However, the 
averſion ſhe now expreſſed to the repeat- 
ing her morning attendance at the foun- 
tain, with arepitition of the fit ſome days 
after, at the moment of this ſame gen- 


| tleman' 8 entrance into the pump- room, 
N * | 
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brought on ſomewhat of an enquiry ; and 
ſhe confeſſed to her mother that ſhe had 


conceived a moſt fond and violent paſſion 


for that perſon, but without any aſſiduities 
on his part, as ſhe had no more acquaint- 
ance with him than the reſt of her fa- 
mily, which was that of the moſt diſtant 
civility. She declared that ſhe had moſt 


ſeverely ſtruggled with this ſudden and 


unaccountable affection, but in vain; that 
ſhe had never before communicated it to 
any human being; that the object of it 
was 2s ignorant of its exiſtence as her 
own family had hitherto been; and that he 
himſelf, as ſhe had been informed, was 
ſick from the ill treatment of a lady who 


had baſely deſerted him after ſhe had re- 


ceived his propoſals of marriage, and had 
conſented to the conſummation of it. 
The fact was exactly as ſne had related it; 


for this young man had actually fretted 


himſelf into thin ſhapes from diſappointed 
love, and was ordered to Briſtol for his 
recovery. 
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recovery. Here was a very critical and 
arduous ſituation, The mother of our 
heroine was a woman who knew the world, 
without having ever deigned to praiſe 
the petty arts of it. Her daughter was 
all that Providence had left her of five 
children, and all that the fondeſt parent 
could deſire. Affection would naturally 
impel ſuch a mother to go beyond the 
line of her uſual conduct for the hap- 
pineſs, and, as it might be, for the pre- 
ſervation of ſuch a child: but the natu- 
ral dignity of her own character, the 
conſciouſneſs of her daughter's merit, 
and the pride which, in certain circum- 
ſtances, never fails to attend upon large 
fortune, would combine to make her pro- 
ceed with great caution in a buſineſs re- 

plete with mortification, attended with 
difficulties, and, after all, of doubtful ex- 
pectations. The young gentleman him- 
ſelf was a perſon of the moſt amiable cha- 


racter, of * family, and independent 
fortune; 
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fortune; but he was, at this very moment, 
pale and languid from the violence of his 
paſſion for another woman. Something, 
however, was to be tried; and the good 


lady, who ſaw a glimmering of hope 
where a leſs experienced mind would have 


been loſt in deſpair, took an immediate 
opportunity of renewing her acquaintance 


with him, entered, with an intereſting 
concern, into the nature of his diſorder, 
gave him very affectionate advice upon 


the mode of conducting himſelf, and, 


after a good deal of that motherly con- 


verſation, which, by mingling a kind of 


polite authority with ſympathetic tender- 
neſs, acquires a wonderful influence over 
a young and amiable mind, ſhe invited 


him to come and ſee her. He did not 
delay his viſit; and the mother's attentions 


were now heightened by the daughter's 


preſence. He loved muſic, and the young 
lady approached her harpſichord, to make 
it expreſs a tender ſtrain, in uniſon with 
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1 


her own tender feelings. He happened 
to mention Fack/on of Exeter as a fa- 
vourite compoſer, and he was invited to 


hear Harriet ſing ſome of his airs the next 
day, on condition he would keep it a ſe- 
cret, leſt her phyſician ſnould hear of it, 


who had abſolutely forbid all vocal exer- 


tions. But this viſit had enlivened Har- 


riet's heart beyond all the powers of 
medical aid; and the next day ſhe 
ſung Mr. Fackſon's airs with a votce 


ſtolen from heaven, while ſhe gave them 
that affecting expreſſion which fo natu- 
rally ariſes from a love-ſick heart. - 
In ſhort, the young gentleman - never 
miſſed a day without paying his viſits 
| where they were ſo welcome: the young 

lady, in ſuch ſociety, grew better and 


better; her charms began to recover 


their former ſplendour, and awakened a 
new and more laſting paſſion in our hero's 


breaſt. At length, from being a friend 


of the family, he became one at it; and 
Ws Now 


i 
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now lives in the conſtant employment of 
giving happineſs to the lovely perſon from 
whom he receives all his own, Of this 
little hiſtory I ſhall make no application; 
it did my heart good, and I am certain 
that it will ſatisfy yours. 


1 prefer thoſe tragedies which have a 
fortunate cataſtrophe: it is too much to 
be tortured with doubt and ſuſpence 
throtgh five long acts of certain agony. 
and doubtful joy, and then to behold 
death come at laſt, and oftentimes in its 
moſt horrid form, to ſnatch the wretched 
from the ſtorms of fate. Let the good 
be tried and proved to the utmoſt, but I 
wiſh to have them triumph at laſt; and 
I am content to let the wicked poſſeſs 
themſelves in temporary fortune and proſ- 
perity, if they do-but receive their final 
puniſhment. You will tell me, that the 
repreſentations of Nature and things de- 


mand a rigid adherence to their reſpective 
originals; 
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. originals; and: that the affairs of this 
world are oftentimes in direct contrariety 
to my wiſhes. This may be true: but 
the poet has a large repoſitory from 
whence he may take his ſubjects, and it 
is his duty to chuſe the beſt. 


But writing of ſcenes and tragedies 
ſuggeſts to my remembrance an exhibiti- 
on of the aſt ſcene of the tragedy of life 
that I ſaw the other morning, which was 
accompanied with circumſtances ſo new 
and ſingular to me, that they conveyed 
to my fancy a very powerful comic im- 
preſſion. Inſtead of going to the Wells 
by the Down, as uſual, I took my way 
by the College: Green; and, as I paſſed 
by the C thedral, a funeral proceſſion 
croſſed my way, preceded by the Phyſici- f 
ans of the deceaſed perſon, adorned in 
all the ſable, filken pomp of ſcarfs, and 
hatbands. On ſuch an idea, Moliere, | 


Pack love for the faculty is well known, 
would 


to town, Ihave written to Mrs. 
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would haveemployed more wit in one page 
than Iſhould beable toproduce in my whole 
life, I ſhall not, therefore, attempt any. 
While there is life there are hopes, is a pro- 
verb of general uſe: but the doctors of this 
place have improved upon the maxim, and 


with them it is, While there is life there 
* are fees; but, after death, nothing is to 
be got but a morſe] of black ſilk to 


make an houſewife's apron. - I ſhould 
rather have conceived it to beꝰ a puniſh- 
ment for their 1 ignorance, than a compli- 


ment for their care, that phyſicians 


ſhould be invited to convoy to their laſt 


abode, beneath the full ail of funeral 


drapery, the patients whom, to ſay no 


worſe, they con!d not ſave. This idea 
has played upon my fancy more, perhaps, 


than you will approves { ſhall, therefore, 
have done. 


As I propoſe, in oſs you ſhall Have no 
objection, to remain here till your return 
to 
ſend me a box of books, with ſome muſic, 

Vol. II. We be as 
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as I have retained the harpſichord which 


had been hired for the amuſement of my 
poor friend. Will you be fo good as to 
let her know your ſentiments upon the 


ſubject. Adieu! My grateful heart re- 
turns your noctumnal valediction to you. 


— 


LETTER Tus TW ENT NIN TH. 


N a 


| Tvearience i is not a leading feature 


of my character; I can therefore defer, 
for a few lines, the intereſting and unex- 
pected ſubje& of this letter, to anſwer 


the laſt article of yours. I have inform- 


ed Mrs, ——— that nothing can be 
more agreeable to me than your determi- 


nation to remain where you are; and 


whatever may tend to your amuſement, 


and to make the interval paſs 'pleaſantly 


away till we meet again, ſhe has my or- 


ders to procure and ſend you. It will be 


upwards of four months, and muſt, of 


courſe, include {ome of the Jong winter 


evenings; 
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evenings; ſo do not be a niggard in your 
commiſſions. The harpſichord will be 4 
pleaſant companion to you, and I rejoice 
that you have made it a moveable of your 
apartment. May the ſounds of your 
muſic give the ſame pleaſure to your own 
heart that they have often afforded to 

minel But J haſten to relieve your im- 
patience. — 8 


Know, then, that your charming Ame- 
lia turns out to be my intimate friend. 
I yeſterday received a letter from her, in- 

forming me of her misfortune, and deſir- 
ing my conſolation. She had written to 
me near three months ago, to announce 
her intended marriage, and to tell me, 
that a little temporary indiſpoſition of 
her future huſband alone impeded the 

conſummation of it; and I have never 

ſince heard from her till the letter in queſ- 
tion. I imagined that the arrangements, 
previous to ſuch a ceremony, had prevent- 

ed her uſual attention to our friendſhip; 
or that ſhe waited, perhaps, to tell me 
. L 2 + ro 
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ſhe was happy in the poſſeſſion of the man 
ſhe loved. But I had not the leaſt ſuſ- 
Picion that your Amelia was my Amelia. 
Indeed, it occurred to me more than once 
to aſk your reaſon for not mentioning the 
name of the family with whom you were 
ſo intimately connected, and whoſe par- 
ticular ſituation attracted ſo much of. our 
mutual pity and attention; but, in the 
eager expreſſion of other ſentiments, the 


intention eſcaped me. She mentions you, 


par hazard, in a manner perfectly ſatiſ- 
factory to me; and her letter is not the 
leſs pleaſing on that account. However, 
to ſpare myſelf the trouble of repeating, 
perhaps imperfectly, what ſhe writes, I 
have encloſed a copy of the whole, with- 
out even ſuppreſſing her eulogium of me. 
As you have taken ſo kind a part in- her 
welfare, and have been a witneſs to her af- 
flictions, her own little relation of them 
cannot but be intereſting to you. You 
will ſmile, I think, at one part of her 
epiſtle—alas! ſhe little thought, when her 
pen 


— 
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pen was buſy in deſcribing you, what an 
Intereſt her friend had in the deſcription, 

Amelia is a moſt amiable, accompliſh- 
ed, and ſenſible young woman; and if I 
were obliged to anſwer for the wiſdom of 
any one of my female acquaintance, I 
would be bound for hers in preference to all 
the reſt. You will ſee that ſhe makes no 
violent reſolutions, which, in her ſituation, 
are always ſuſpicious; and, from the ge- 
neral tenor of her language, I am apt to 
think ſhe will do more than ſhe profeſſes: 
a diſpoſition not very common to any of 
us when we labour under diſappoint- 
ments, particularly thoſe of a certain 
claſs. But there is no dependence upon 
any thing in ſuch a world as ours: cha- 
racers. undergo ſuch ſtrange and unac- 
countable ' metamorpliofes, that there is 
no knowing where or on what to reft, 
Was it, in the nature of things, for me 
to ſuppoſe the pollibility of your black, 
ſombre mind being fo converted as to 
make a funeral proceſſion the ſubject of 
= L Pour 
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pour rallery, and to convey your ridicu- 


lous ideas ſo forcibly to my fancy, as to 


render all my endeavours to ſuppreſs a 
laugh wholly impracticable? Indeed, your 
ſtory of the two hectical lovers, who cur- 


ed each other, had put me into ſuch good- 
humour, as to prepare my mind for gay 

and lively impreſſions. = 
I am-pleaſed with your journey to 
Stourbead on all accounts; the pleaſure 
you received there may be conſidered as 
a reward of your humane attentions to a 


moſt worthy family, who are not un- 


grateful: beſides, it is juſt ſuch a place as 


youought to ſee, It would have been worth 


your making a long pilgiimage on pur- 
poſe to viſit it. But I muſt forego the 
pleaſure of writing more to you at pre- 


ſent; and J muſt deſire you not to write 


yourſelf till you hear again from me. 


We are going to pay a viſit of ſeveral 
days to one of our diſtant neighbours; 


and the firſt moment of my return ſhall 


be employed to inform you of it. In the 


mean 
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mean time, my friend, take care of your- 
ſelf, grow in health; encreaſe in ſpirits; 
amuſe yourſelf as your fancy dictates; 
and I charge you, above all things, to 
Preſerve a mind at eaſe—a cheerful, con- 
tented ſpirit is all that my happineſs re- 
quires of you. 
The incloſed letter. 


To — — , 


1 Little thought, my deareſt friend, that 
three long months would paſs away be- 
fore your laſt affectionate letter ſhould re- 
ceive my anſwer: but ſo it is; and I have 
now entered upon the career of unex- 
pected ſorrow and diſappointment. The 
amiable and excellent young man, to 
whom I was to have been united, is no 
more. Soon after I wrote to you, his 
diſorder became ferious: the Hot-Wells 
of Brz/tdl were preſcribed for him; and I 
was entreated by his mother and ſiſter, as 
well as by himſelf, to accompany them 

L 4 thither, 


— 
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| thither. But I ſoon perceived that his 
caſe was beyond the remedies of“ this 
world ; and I began immediately to pre- 
pare myſelf for the hour when he ſhould 
be taken to another, The fatal period at 
length arrived; and I had no other con- 
ſolation, at that awful moment, but the 
conſciouſneſs of having performed thoſe 
offices of attention towards him which 
became my ſituation, ſatisfied his affecti- 
on, and, to the laſt moment, cheered his 
ſpirits and relieved his pains. He was a 
man to love and to lament. Indeed, it 
aſtoniſhes me, when I reflect on what 1 
fuffered, that J am now alive to tell you 
the ſtory of my misfortune: but I re- 
ceived all poſſible kindneſs and ſupport 
from his faniily ; and. when he was gone, 
their whole atteinions were transferred to 
me, and ſtill continue to be exerted with 
unremitted care and affection. I lay 
4 extremely ill for near a fortnight after 
Mr. ——'s death, but I now begin to re- 
cover; and, no ſooner did I find myſelf. 
in - 


— 
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in poſſeſſion of ſtrength ſufficient to write 
to you as Tought, than I reſtmed my pen, 


not to aſk your pity, for that, I well know, 
waits upon all misfortune, but to entreat 
your conſolation. Yes, I entreat it; be- 
cauſe Fam not ignorant of your back- 


wardneſs to do any thing which may ap- 
pear to announce that ſuperiority of un- 
derſtanding and character which you 


have endeavoured to hide, in vain, from 


thoſe who know you as I do. What 
will be my future lot, I cannot pretend to 
determine; nor how this ſad event will 


operate upon my future conduct. I 
ſhall make no vows, nor declare any re- 


ſolutions, but leave myſelf to be governed 
by the ſtate of mind I may poſſeſs when- 


ever I ſhall be recovered: from the influ- 
ence of that poignant regret which now 
embitters my life. I propoſe to paſs a 
part of. the winter in town, when, I hope, 


we ſhall talk over this, and many other 


intereſting matters, together. 


Ls But, 
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But, before I conclude, I am moſt par- 
ticularly defired by Mrs. to aſk you, 
if, by any chance, you know or have heard 
of a Mr, ——. He lodged in the ſame 
houſe with us at the -Hot-Wells; and to 
him we are indebted for all the little 
comfort we had. He ſeemed, indeed, to 
have been directed thither by Heaven, to 
aid and conſole us. My poor Mr. —— 
admired and eſteemed him beyond mea- 
fure. Indeed, we all bear the moſt ſin- 
cere reſpect and regard for him, and muctr 
it is the wiſh of this family to know ſome- 
thing about him, that, in the continuance 
of their friendſhip, they may take fome- 
occaſion. to acknowledge, in a proper 
manner, their ſenfe of his worth, and 
their gratitude for his kindneſs... He is a 
young man of a pleaſing figure, elegant 
manners, and univerſal knowledge : he 1s 

a fine muſician, draws with great taſte, and 
has travelled through the principal coun- 
tries of Europe, whoſe language he 


: 19 but he ſeemed to poſſeſs a 2 555 
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and retired diſpoſition that did not ſuit 


with ſo much accompliſhment, and his 
powers of pleaſing. In ſhort, he was ſo 
obliging, attentive, and reſpectful to us 
all, that we all wiſh'to know more of him. 
He was invited to accompany us home, 
but could not be prevailed upon to accept 
our invitation. It was impoſſible, at an 
time, to ſuffer curioſity to be impertinent 
on the ſubject of ſuch a man; but, under 
the circumſtances of our acquaintance, 
it was not thought of, nor did it ſuggeſt 
itſelf to us till ſome days after our arrival 
here. All that we can collect from what 
we remember of his converſation is, that 
he was ſeveral years a member of the 
Univerſity of Oxſord. Perhaps it may 
be in your power to ſatisfy a curioſity 
which has ſuch a motive as ours. I wiſn 


you may; for he 1s juſt ſuch a man as I. 
have heard you deſcribe in our little ſe- 
cret converſations together. Adieu, my 
dear friend! I cordially wiſh you every 


happineſs, and that you may never know 
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upon to ſoothe and conſole, by 
Your moſt affectionate 
| AMELI4A 2 ——. 


Pu — 


8 


LETTER THE THIRTIETH. 


You. cannot but tl fach a letter as 
this—Life is a burthen to me; nay, I live 


no more; for all that could give pleaſure, 


delight, and comfort to my life, isnow in 


the armsof another. I. was defired not 
to write ti]ÞI received her permiſſion: a 


month paſſed away, and no permiſſion ar- 
rived; at length, the very news- paper, 
which ſhe herſelf had ordered to be ſent 
me, tells the horrid tale, and explains too 
well the cauſe of her ſilence. 


I do not aſk you why I was thus be- 


trayed that queſtion applies itſelf more 


naturally to another object; and the in- 


| cloſed i is written to direct ſuch an appli- 


cation. 
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cation. It is without addreſs, for I can- 
not write it: and I deſire you will not 

delay to forward it where you know it 


ought to go, with all expedition. If I 
thought it were poſſible for you to deceive 


me, in ſpite of my weak condition, I 


would ſet off the next moment to find her 
out ; I would force myſelf into her pre- 
ſence, and die at her feet. But j am al- 


ready exhauſted, and can ſcarce hold my 


pen. I have only again to implore, that, 
in this important commiſſion, you will not 
betray me. Perform, I beſeech you, this 


act of friendſhip for me another may 


not be in your power. 


LETTER T THIRTY-FIRST.. 


My hand trembles—my lips quiver 


my eyes have ſcarce ſight ſufficient to 
guide my pen; while my thoughts are 


black as the ink with which they are writ- 


— 


ten. 
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| ten : In the nãme of mercy, what could 
be your moti ves for ading as you have 
done towards me? Revenge could not 
urge to the deed, for J never wronged 
| you: cruelty could not be ſatisfied with 
treading out the life of a worm; nor 
could vanity be flattered by ſuch a cap- 
tive as me. I'was not in your way, but 
: remained at an unaſpiring diſtahce from 
you, and you took me to your friendſhip: 
I was ſinking into the grave, and you 
called me back to life, to tell me that you 
loved me, and that you would be mine, 
which was life indeed: and, in a moment, 
without preparation for the event, you 
conſign me to worſe than death. Why 
did you not ſtrike me at once into the 
| grave? But that would have been an act 
of mercy, and your barbarous triumph 
would not have been ſatisfied Though 
vou will not long enjoy the pleaſure of my 
tormerits—the ſhock of the preſent hour, 
if it does not end my being, will ſoon de- 
ſtroy my reaſon. I ſhall either be ſafe 


from your cruelty 1 in the tomb, or, if I 
ve, 
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live, the yells of my. framic ſpirit will har- 
raſs you with alarm. They may not 
reach your ears; but conſcience will waft. 
them to your heart. 


If it had pleaſed Heaven to * taken 
you, I ſhould have been reſigned. to my 
fate; and my grief, ſevere as it muſt have 
been, would not have been without its 
mournful conſolation.. 1 ſhould: have 
adored your memory; 1 ſhould have vi- 
fited your tomb; I ſhould have fancied 
that your viſible ſpirit would ſometimes. 
leave the bowers of bliſs to have regarded 
and watched over me; I ſhould have 
held ſweet. converſe with your - ſhade; 
while Hope would have guided my pen- 
ſive ſpirit through the gloomy, valley of 
death to- our eternal union in a better 
world. But to know that you. live, and 
that you do not live for me; nay, to ſee. 
you, as it were, in the arms of another, i is 

more than I can bear. To make ſuch a 
barbarous ſport. of me, is to practiſe the 


refined cruelty of vengeful ſuperſtition, 


which 


'8 
_ 
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which diihitices the torments of the damn- 
ed, by giving them, from amid their un- 
conſuming fires, a proſpect i into the realms 
of heaven. ; 


My former griefs; as you were wont 
to tell me, 'were but the ſhadows of real 
ſorrow. Alas! little did F think, nay, 
how was it poſſible for me to ſuppoſe, that 

you would ever convince me of it, by 
making me ſo well acquainted with the 
ſubſtance. But, ſhadows as they were, 
they then oppreſſed me; and, in the hour 

of my complaint (ah! Wherefbre muſt I 
remember it ?) how kindly did you coun- 
ſel me; with what gentle accents did you 

ſoothe rae; with what irreſiſtible eloquence 

did you. perſuade me to forget my trou- 

bles, and repoſe upon your friendſhip! 

When, with no other defign than to mark 

a reſpectful gratitude for your kindneſs, | 
my enamoured heart dictated unawares 
the tender language of incautious paſſion, 

with what condeſcending goodneſs did 
you calm the fear of having offended ; and 
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how generouſly did you afford me excuſes 
to myſelf for the preſumptuous ideas I had 


addreſſed to-you! When lurking diſeaſe 
began to make its approaches upon my 
health, and threatened to undermine the 
props of life, with what an anxious, for- 
ward zeal, with what a rare benevolence, 


did you propoſe, procure, and ſupport the 


means of my recovery! What tender ſo- 
licitudes did you expreſs for my wel- 


fare! What an affectionate intereſt did 


you take in every thing that concerned 
me! What happineſs you diſcovered in 
being capable of adding to mine — till, as 
it then appeared, to ſoothe my troubled 


ſpirit, and remove thoſe anxious doubts, 
which, by harraſſing my mind, might 
| impede my cure, you declared that you 


lived but for me, and commanded me, 
therefore, to live for you! From that mo- 
ment I became a new creature; a cheer- 


ful, animated ſatisfaction, that I never ex- 


perienced before, now poſſeſſed me whol- 
ly; health returned both to my body and 
A at 


f 
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my mind; and ] bugged my happineſs 
more cloſely to me, becauſe it came from 


you. But, in the very moment when, in- 


vited by your ſmiles, I purſued the bleſſing 


before me, the demon of deſpair, in your 


angelic form, arreſts me on the way, and, 


© withhis chilling touch, curdles all my 
hopes, and blaſts my every joy, Me 


Tam confounded with amazement, and 


loſt in miſery. To torment, for the 


mere pleaſure of tormenting, without 
any other object, can ſcarce exiſt in dia- 
bolic cruelty, To deceive, for the piti- 
ful triumph of deceiving, is not, I ſhould 


hope, in human hypocriſy. My under- 
ſtanding faulters in the endeavour to re- 


concile your conduct, not only to your- 


ſelf, but to any other example of folly, 
caprice, or wickedneſs. I would fain 
imagine, that, ſunk beneath the weight 


of ſome lethargic power, I ſtruggle i in a 


5 gloomy dream of fantaſtic miſery. Alas! I 


am too much awake—you have deſtroyed 


my repoſe for ever ſhall fleep no more! 
=P well 
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I well know the diſtance which the pre- 
zudices of birth and fortune have ordain- 


ed between your lot and mine: but you 


elevated me to yourſelf; and I will not 
now deſcend to the idle humility of my 


former ſtate, Miſery has made me 


proud; reſentment gives me ſtrength; 
and the ſuperior virtue which your trea- 
ſon has made me feel that I poſſeſs, will 


keep my footing firm, till reaſon ſtag- 


gers, or till life diſſolves. 


It well became the wild inconſtancy of 
your cruel and capricious fancy to aſſoci- 
ate Pagan rites with your connubial hour: 
but by what fatal ſuggeſtion did you fix; 


on me to be the pampered victim whom 
| you were to adorn with flowery garlands 


to aid the feſtive ceremonies of your de- 
teſted nuptials? Think not that I rave; 


my reaſon ſtill holds its ſeat; your tri- 
umph is yet imperfect: this, indeed, is 


not a moment for the vain parade of 
image and fiction but you well know, 
chat, on the altar where you dared to 

; Plight 
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plight a faith that was not yours, my poor 
bleeding, broken heart was ſacrificed. - | 
When I reflect on what I myſelf have 
m I adore what you then was when 
1 feel what I am, I execrate what you 
now are—and when I conſider what” 1 
- ſoon may be, I pity your future lot, 
Contrition and ſorrow are at the heels of 
your preſent joy. My pale image will 
ſoar with you to the higheſt pinnacles of 
- fortune: if you retire to the moſt ſecret 
bowers of pleaſure, it will meet you 
there: it will aid the pangs of affliction, 
and land between you and every conſo- 
lation. If you ſhould be a mother—— 
'* Gracious Heaven! for what end to myſelf, 
for what good in the general order of 
things, do you thus torment me? Alas! 
my tears mingle with the ink, and blot 
the paper do not wonder that I weep; 
theſe waters fpring from the deepeſt foun- 
tains of my heart, and 1ts exhauſted ciſ- 


tern has no blood to mingle with them 


for I bid an eternal adieu to gentle virtue, 
chaſte 
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| chaſte love, incomparable beauty, and 


the fair proſpect of the happieſt days. 
Oh, Heavens! But I muſt have done— 
the paſt is no more—clouds and darkneſs 
reſt upon the future. Adieu! I know 
not how either to curſe or to bleſs you--- 
Once more farewel! The ſun cheers me 


not- the animating face of Nature does 


not revive me- but the ſurrounding 
ſcene preſents to my diſturbed imagina- 
tion the means of repoſe the rocks are 


high---the water 1s deepand 1 am in 


deſ Pair! 


T VE 


LETTER: THE THIRTY-SECOND. 
70 Mr. Tx 


You have been i in a moſt itſerabll and 


melancholy error ; and, if I were not cer- 


tain that you had ſufficiently puniſhed 
yourſelf, I ſhould almoſt 'confent to be- 


come a party in puniſhing you. Your 
friend, and ſuch an one as no man ever 
NT 97 CO 2 
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had before, is now recovering from a ve- 
ry ſevere illneſs, the conſequence of a fall 
from her horſe. The animal ſudcenly 
took fright, threw her againſt a tree, and 
cauſed a violent contuſion in her right 
arm: ſhe was taken up ſenſeleſs; and the 
report of the neighbourhood was, that 
ſhe was killed: indeed, it became ſo ge- 
neral as to reach a provincial printing- 
office, and was formed into a paragraph 
for a news- paper; but, either through © 
the inattention of the printer, or ſome 
accidental circumſtance, two diſtinct ar- 
ticles, on very different ſubjects, chang- 
ed their names, and, while a very amia- 
ble young lady, lately married, was 
announced as dead, your friend, who 
had narrowly eſcaped with life, was de- 
clared to be married. This idle miſtake 
was copied by the London papers, and, 
among the reſt, by that which is regular- | 
ly ſent to you: but the error was immedi- 
ately corrected, more on your account, 1 
believe, than any other; and if you had 
waited : 


% AH 
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waited a poſt or two, you would have 
employed yourſelf better than in writing 
ſuch an hair-brained, mad, and ranting 
epiſtle, as we have received from you. 
But I hope your terrors have already been 
diflipated, and that you no longer think of 
| throwing yourſelf headlong from the 
rocks. I flatter myſelf that this letter will 
not be the firſt herald of your preſent mor- 
_ tification and returning happineſs. It is 
only for thoſe who know you to pity you. 
But I ſhall add no more. You will re- 
ceive a letter at large from another quar- 
ter, as ſoon as the hand which is to write 
it will admit of that employment: in a 
few days it will find ſtrength ſufficient 
for the purpoſe. But, in the mean time, 
for I am now by her fide, ſhe deſires me 
to aſſure you of her forgiveneſs, and that 
ſhe entreats you to forgive yourſelf. 
Iam, with real regard, 

7 Your moſt ſincere friend, 


—_— * «ed atten tne 
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LETTER rxe THIRTY-THIRD, 


To Mr. ive we —. 


I SHALL forgive you, my friend, if, on 


receiving this letter, your heart flutters, 


and your hand trembles; nay, you will 
receive my pardon, if, as you break it 


open, ſome chilling apprehenſions ſhould 
paſs acroſs your mind. But I will com- 
Poſe your agitated ſpirits, by aſſuring 
-you, that your bitter epiſtle has had no 
other effect upon me, than to awaken in 
my breaſt a tender commiſeration for 
your ſufferings. I truſt, that this laſt ſe- 


_ vere experience is alone wanting to per- 


fect your wiſdom, and that you will never 


again perplex me, or torment yourſelf, in 
vain. | 


After what has happened, and in the 
temper of mind which now poſſeſſes me, 1 
feel myſelf diſpoſed to enter into a calm 
diſcuſſion of my thoughts, as they relate 


to my paſt conduct, my preſent ſenti- 
ments, and my future determinations. 


Some | 
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Some very ſingular circumſtances which 


happened in my own family; the excel> _ 


lent and reiterated counſels of. a fond re- 
lation, now no more; and, as I am Writ- 
ing to you, I ſhall add, my own reaſon and 
reflection, all combined to impreſs my 
mind with unfaſhionable notions and de- 
termined reſolutions on the ſubject of 
marriage; the moſt important object of 
female life, and in which female happineſs 
is by no means duly conſidered. 


In areview of this ſituation, and in an 
enquiry into the means hich would beſt 
promiſe to produce the greateſt poſſible 
ſatisfaction in the poſſeſſion of it, it was 
natural for me to form à character in my 
own fancy, ſuited to my diſpoſition, that 
might ſerve as a kind of ſtandard, by 
which I might appreciate and meaſure 
the qualities of any occaſional ſuitor, and 
the means he poſſeſſed of rendering me 


happy. 
I drew my figure, as you may ſuppoſe, 
beyond the line of human perfection; and 


— 
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the very few confidential friends to whom, 
In an idle moment, I communicated my 
ideas, always treated me as a viſionary, 
chimerical creature, and did not heſitate 


to aſſure me that I ſhould never find the 


man my imagination had formed. I did 
not ſtand in need of fuch information: but 
I made my model perfect, in order that 1 
might form a more accurate judgment of 
ſuch objects as might be compared with it. 


All this may me conſidered as a pretty 


amuſing theory, fit only to employ the 
fancy of youthful imagination, and wholly _ 
inapplicable to the purpoſes for which it 
was eſtabliſned. My experience tells me 
another tale; for the only difficulty in the 
buſineſs is not infurmountable; which is, 

how to diſcover the real charaQer of any | 
perſon whom one might wiſh to examine 


by ſuch a ſtandard of perfection. The lo- 


ver, it is true, dreſſes out his mind as well 


as his perſon; he is every thing that the 


object of his paſſion can wiſh him to be: 


her thoughts are his thoughts, her wiſh is a 
5 e 
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law to him, and it is the object of his ſtu 


dy to ſhape himſelf and his actions to her 
deſires. In this poſition, therefore, it is im- 
poſſible to form an adequate judgment of 
his merit and character, or, indeed, any 
judgment at all; and it is owing to a want 


of that ſevere ſcrutiny which is ſo neceſſa- 
ry on theſe occaſions, that the huſband 


and the lover are oftentimes ſuch different 
creatures. If there is no objection in point 
of family and fortune, there is not, in 


general, ſo much enquiry made about his 
qualities and diſpoſitions, as after the cha- 


racter of a ſervant whom you are about 
to hire. As for real difficulty in the buſi- 
neſs, there is none; a little patience, and 


a cool ſpirit of perſeverance, are all the 


requiſites to ſolve the problem of any 
character. What was his education 
what is his temper — and, ſince he has been 


his own maſter, of what colour are his 


amuſements ? of what perſons does he 
form his general ſociety, and who are his 
intimate friends? This knowledge once 

| M 2 obtained, 
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obtained, and a very little trouble will ac- 
quire 1t, you have the general outlines of 
any man's character, and the clue by 
which you may deſcend into the labyrinth 
of his private virtues and failings. At 
this period, then, you may venture to 
compare him with your own model, and 
diſcover at once if he comes within ſuch 
a diſtance as to admit of cautious recep- 
tion, or immediate acceptance; or whe- 
ther he ought not to be rejected without 
the heſitation of a moment. The man of 
commerce, when a ſtranger applies to him 
for merchandize and credit, informs him- 
ſelf of the circumftances and commercial 
character of the perſon who makes the ap- 
plication, and acts accordingly. The 
ſame conduct ſhould be purſued as pre- 
paratory to matrimonial contracts; where, 
if we are once deceived, there i is little or 
no chance of indemnify! ing our loſs, and 
we become bankrupts in our happineſs; 
from which miſerable ſtate of Inſolvency 
nought but death can redeem us. I am 
+ | certain 
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certain that this idea is neither clumerical 
nor fooliſh; but mothers are, in general, 
ſo anxious to marry their daughters, and 
the young ladies themſelves ſo ſolicitous 
to be married, that; if the principal kra- | 
tures of a connection are promiſing, tti- 
fling objections, as they are called, are 
overlooked and difregarded, though it 
very often happens, that on ſuch triil;s de- 
pend the moſt eſſential parts of connubial 
felicity, Iwill give you an example. 


I am not certain, my friend, whether 
you know, by any m-ans, that I have been 
demaniled in marriage by ſeveral perſons, 
to whoſe rank, fortune, and age, there 
could be no objeRion, As I was n 
left to myſelf to determine finally u on 
theſe matters, I produced my model, qua- | 
lified myſelf to make a juſt etimation of 
their perfections, and rejected them all. 
Nor would there have been many ſuch 
wretches as myſelf in the world, for the 
1 time I ſhould then have remained | in 
, had 1 married any one of them. The 
8 1 9 NM 3 laſt 
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laſt of theſe perſonages, however, was moſt 


particularly recommended by : thoſe to 
whole opinion I was more than difpoſed 
to yield obedienee. His exterior was all 


that could be deſired, his underſtanding 


above the common claſs, his manners 
amiable, and he was an object of univer- 
ſal eſteem among his acquaintance, He 
really came ſo near my model, as to make 
me wiſh that no diſcovery of mine might 
remove him from his poſition; but it was 
ſoon made known to me that he had an 


attachment to play, and that foible in his 


character determined me at once to refuſe 


bis propoſals. I was blamed in this buſi- 


neſs by ſome of thoſe who loved me beſt. 


They flattered me with the affurance that 


I did myſelf injuſtice, in not ſuppoſing 1 
was capable of eradicating one idle pro- 
penſity from his character; and conſoled 
me with their ſolemn opinion that I ſhould 
never find ſuch another. Experience, 
however, bears a favourable teſtimony to 
2. conduct, tor this gentleman: ſoon af 

terwards 
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terwards made matrimonial propoſals to 
another lady, which were received without 
| heſitation, and he loſt the greateſt part of 
his wife's fortune at the gaming-table, 
within a week after his marriage. 


This kind of reaſoning, and this mode 
of acting, would be conſidered by ſome 
as an abominable affectation, and by 
others as a mark of that cold, unfecling 
character, which knows not what the 
pleaſures of love are, and does not de- 
ſerve to know them. I am not, I muſt 
acknowledge, one of thoſe warm-com- 
plexioned miſſes, who fall in love firſt—- 
find out all the tranſcendent qualities of 
the charming youth afterwards---marry 
him under theſe favourable impreſſions--- 
and become miſcrable for the reſt of their 
lives, K 


393 1 


9 kack 3 ln is; and I truſt that 
I ſhall one day prove my knowledge, by 
a right performance of its duties, and a 
real enjoyment of its unſullied comforts. 
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Les ſenſations ſont pour le plaifir qui ef 
une fituation : le ſentiment eſt pour le bon- 
beur qui eſt un tat. But to return to my 
ſubject: | 


Experience now convinced me that my 
plan, however ſingular, was founded in 


reaſon, and that I had no right to expect 
connubial happineſs but by acting up to 


it; being well aſſured, that it requires 
more reſolution to be happy in marriage, 


than to preſerve contentment in a ſtate 
of celibacy. The time, however, at. 


length arrived when my imaginary mo- 
del was to meet with an original in the 


world: that original, my friend, is your- 


ſelf, in whom, without entering into 
any particular deſcription, I diſcovered 
the counterpart of what my fond imagi- 


nation had framed, and which, in the mo- 


ment of my moſt ſanguine hopes, 1 never 
expected to find. 


Two difficulties) however, now occurred; 3 


the one reſted with myſelf, Which was, in 


5 1 
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caſe I ſhould inſpire you with a tender paſ- 
fion, of which, I will now tell you, I was 
vain enough not to have the lcaſt doubt, 
bow I was prepared to meet the general dic. 
approbation and frowns of the world, which 
would moſt aſſu;edly wait upo ſuch a mar- 
Llage as] propoſed. The other reſted with 
You; and that was, conſidering all circum» | 
ſtances, how Iſhould influence yourextreme 
modeſty and delicate ſenſibility to make 
the firſt advances in a buſineſs where it was 
impoſſible for me to make them myſelf. _ 


I had been reſolved, ever ſince I was ca- 
Pable of forming a judgment upon the 
matter, as Heaven had bleſſed me with 
riches, not to make what is called fortune 
A neceſſary requiſite i in an huſband. For 
high birth I had no very great partiality, 
unleſs united with great virtues: I had. 
ſeen the puppet too near to be caught 
with its fallacious glare. Every quality: 
that depends upon a good education was 
yours im an high degree: your mind, your 


manners, and accompliſhments, were 
nes M 5 | moulded 
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moulded and faſhioned to my wiſhes, As 
for ſcience, erudition, languages, and all 
that, you had ten times more than were 
neceſſary to my requiſition. Here you 
roſe far ſuperior to my model. But, above 


all, 1 diſcovered in you that ſenſe of ho- 


nour, that inflexible integrity, and that 


* exquiſite ſenſibility, which gives to the 
more robuft virtues their faireſt ſhape and 


brighteſt colour. You anſwered in every 


thing to my wiſhes. There was ſome- 


thing, however, in the general diſappro- 
bation of the world, which, though it did 
not endanger my determination, ſerved, 


for ſome time, to trouble it; but reaſon 


and reflection at length gave me courage, 
and I am now more than equal to a calm 
victory in ſuch a conflict. The firſt diffi · 
eulty therefore was ſoon ſurmounted; 
and every thing combined in my favour 

to remove the ſecond. Your ſituation 
feemed to court the gentle offices of friend - 
| ſhip, and it was in my power to exert 


them, Your mind poſſeſſed a degree of 
| ſenſibility | 


— 
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and which Fe cauſe exertions of 
kindneſs to awaken feelings beyond thoſe 
of gratitude; while your vivid imaginati- 
on, giving an irreſiſtible impulſe to thoſe 
feelings, hurried you, as it were, at once 
to my feet. At this period I did not aſk 
advice, for my reſolution was unchange- 
ably determined; but I communicated 

my deſigns to our common friend, who, I. 
believe, had long diſcovered them; and 
from that moment ſhe took a kind and ac- 
tive part in forwarding the plan I had in 
view, | Your letters told me your thoughts, 
and my anſwers did not quite conceal 
mine, At tength, your illneſs, amid all 
its alarms, afforded me the reaſonable op- 
portunity of informing you, that I would 
one day unite my lot to yours. The hap- 
pieſt moments of my life were thoſe in 
which I read your anſwer to that declara- 


tion. 1 

Here then was the ſtate of our connec- 

tion, when its tranquillity ſuffered a ſhort 

but ſerere nne from a group of 
auk ward 
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aukward-circumſtances which do not me- 
rit a repetition. Indeed, I find, by three 


lines which Mrs. —— received from you 


this morning, that your error was diſſipat- 
ed by the ſame authority which at firſt 
produced tt, and that all your_anger 1s 
turned from me upon yourſelf. I entreat 


that it miy ſhortjy exhauſt its force, and 
be forgotten whh the original ſubject of 


it. 


As for the different ranks of ſociety, 


about which ſo much is thought and ſaid, 


1 have but one opinion: That virtue is 
equal to the higheſt rank--that manners 


make the man—and that diſputes about 


birth diſgrace the reaſon and common-_ 
ſenſe of mankind. My anceſtors may 


have quitred the plough- -ſhare and the 
Pruning-hook a century before yours, 


and there is all the mighty difference be- 
tween us. In China, where ſuperior learn- 


ing and virtue procure nobility, you 
wauld have been a noble of the firſt clafs, 
There is no rank to which ſuperior merit 


and 
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and great talents may not aſpire; there is 
no honour which they do not deſerve, If 
1am proud to call you my friend, where- 
fore ſhould I diſdain to make you my 
huſband? 7 1 


When we do not deſerve the cenſures of 
the world, whatare they ? If love is a crime, 
all mankind are involved in one common 
guilt. People may talk of mercenary love, 

but there is no ſuch thing: : 1t is a contra- ; 
diction in terms. Paſſion i may be merce- | 
nary, but love cannot, It is a virtue of the & 
firſt and nobleſt claſs; it only continues 
to animate the firſt LE nobleſt minds; 
and cannot exiſt in an alliance with any 
baſe or illiberal paſſion. The attributes 
of love are the nobleſt qualities of the hu- 
man mind; and that being, who preſerves 
them | in all their purity, attains the ut- 
moſt perfection of which our nature is ca- 
pable. There is but little of it in the 
world, as there is but little virtue; there 
is no one, however, who does not feel, at 
ſoma time or other, the pureſt flame of 
: love, 


* 
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love, as well as the nobleſt ſentiments of 
virtue: though the world does its utmoſt 
to corrupt them both, and tc too ſeldom fails 


of ſucceſs. 


I know wart feel, and I am 8 
beyond all poſſibility of error, of that ſu- 


pPerior excellence to which my feelings 
direct me. I ſhall, in due time, manifeſt 
an entire obedience to their impulſe; and 


the world may, if it pleaſes, once more 


laugh in vain. I ſhall conſent with the 


greateſt pleaſure to be a nine days wonder, 
if I do but fecure my own felicity: I would 
rather meet the pity of mankind and 
be bappy, than become the envy of it, 
and be miſerable. But my heart and my 


reaſon both aſſure me, that when I have 
once preſented you to the world, I ſhall 


not only be envied, but be happy alſo. 


5 To be the ſlave of public opinion, is a 
' moſt miſerable and diſgraceful bondage. 
A perverſion of the mind is brought about 


by _—_ more effectually than by a 
thoughtleſs 


( 


v 
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thoughtleſs conformity to what is denomi- 
nated the way of the world; which, by 
_ cauſing a relaxation of the principles in- 
ſtilled by education, urges us, by degrees, 
to a total deſertion of all rules, except- 
ing thoſe of vogue and faſhion; and to 


deem nothing good or bad, but as it coin-„— 


cides with, or deviates from, the conduct 
of thoſe whom our puſilanimity qualifies 
with the title of our betters. 


To affect an entire contempt of the 
world, is a folly; and to act in a perverſe 
oppoſition to thoſe common habits and 
cuſtoms which are in themſelves morally 
indifferent, is a moſt ridiculous foible; 
but to ſuffer our minds to be blindly guid- 
ed, and our reaſonable happineſs to be 
: governed, or even affected, by popular 
opinion, is a weakneſs, of which J had an 
early warning given .me by thoſe who 
ver ſuffered themſelves to be infected 
with it, and who maintained a ſuperior 
character, as they poſſeſſed a ſuperior hap- 
; Pineſs to the end of their lives, 

Without 
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| Without n the pleaſure as well 
= aSthe duty of raiſing depreſſed virtue to 
the ſituation it deſerves, I ſhall. obſerve, 
| that the firm and fond attachment of an 
huſband is ſo eſſential to a woman's hap- 
pineſs, as to make her eager after every 


opportunity of augmenting his motives to 


fidelity and affection; and gratitude, per- 
haps, may not be the leaſt powerful, as, 
in a good mind, it will ever be one of the 
moſt permanent among them. I have 
not, however, made this obſervation with 
A view to my particular ſituation, or from 
a deſign to inſpire you with ſentiments 
which I well know that you poſſeſs, In- 
_ deed, I do not mean to boaſt of any acci- 
dental advantage over you; for I ſhould 
not think any woman deſerving of her 
huſband's affection, however, ſhe may 
have meliorated his ſituation, if ſhe does 
not conduct herſelf. after marriage with 
the ſame modeſt and unaſſuming demea- 
nour, as if it had been his ſortune to have 
elevated her. CT TL. 
l have, 
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1 have, however, my rules of decorum, 
and I ſhall be governed by them. I do 
not fear the world's cenſures in a matter 
that relates entirely to my own happineſs, . 
and wherein no law, ſocial or divine, will 
be offended by me; but I ſhould be fear- 
ful of myſelf, and begin to ſuſpect the 
purity of my own intentions, if, in a 
tranſaction of ſo much importance as that 
which is now meditated, I ſhould ſtray 
from thoſe principles 8 have hitherto 
rendered my conduct impervious to folly, 
and ſuperior to temptation. They ſtill 
keep me at a diſtance from you; but the 
ſpace daily leſſens, and the obſtacles to 
our near approach are continually melt⸗ 


ing away. I ſhall not welcome the day . 


of perfect freedom and uninterrupted in- 
| clination with leſs rapture than yourſelf. 


| Thus have I unveiled to you the 1 
ſtate of my mind, in which you will ſee 
every thing that ought to give compoſure 
to yours. You have ſo ſeverely puniſhed 
yourſelf for your want of confidence in 
me, 


* 
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me, that you will never more repeat the 
folly. It will prove a profitable leſſon to 
you; and truſt, that our mutual happi- 
neſs will find, if poſſible, an additional 
ſecurity from your late violent and idle 


_ ſuſpicions. One word more, and I have 


done. While you remain at Briftol you 
2 will teaſe to write to me. This prohibi- 
tion does not ariſe from yourſelf, but from 
me: I have ſuſſicient reaſons for this ar- 
rangement, and you muſt ſubmit to it. 
You will continue your uſual and regular 
correſpondence with Mrs. ——, who 
will give us mutual information concern- 
ing each other. I ſhall endeavour to make 
my return to town earlier than I originally 
intended, for reaſons which I will give 
you leave to divine, Adieu! This deſul- 
tory letter has been a great effort of my 
prefent ſtrength; but it affords a moſt 
comfortable relicf to my heart, and 1 
hope it will communicate an equal degree 


of pleaſure to yours, | - 
<= LETTER 


I 
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To — — — =— — — —, 


„ _ Richmond, Thurſday Evening. 


Tu melanchaly but poſitive declara- 
ration of the phyſicians, which I ſent you 
yeſterday on the return of the carriage, 


has been but too fully verified. I then 


entreated you to have no hopes, for there 
were none. Our friend 1s no more! He 
died as he ſived, becoming his ſuperior 
character, and one who was beloved by 
you, which he conſidered, to the. af, as 
the ſtamp of his merit. 5 


He —— to write to you; but find- 
ing he had not ſufficient ſtrength, he or- 
dered a large ſheet of paper to be given 
him, when, having ſigned his name at the 
bottom of the laſt page, he deſired that 
you would fill the whole of it with ſuch 


a letter as you might wiſh he ſhould have 
wrote 
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vote to you, had he been able; and that, 
he knew, muſt be ſuch an one as would 


He was perfectly reſigned to bis fate, 
under the idea that the happineſs you had 
deſtined for him was beyond the ſtandard 
of this world, and therefore could not be 
permitted. He faid, tat he had always | 
thouglit ſo; but that he had no doubt of 
its being per fected where ſupreme felici- 
ty would be in its natural poſition, and of 
eternal duration, He poke of the viſion 
he had written to you, in one of his let- 
ters, again aud again, and ſaid that it 
would now be completed After a long 
interval of ſilence, he deſired me to tell 
you, that your name would be the laſt 
word he ſhould pronounce in this world, % 
and the firſt he ſhould utter in heaven. 
He could articulate no more, and. went off 
" Goats after. I ſtayed with hi n to the laſt, 4 


for reaſons which you will approve and, 
when 
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when I aſliſted-in compoſing his limbs, 1 
found your picture, which he uſed to wear 
* his neck, graf 220 his right hand. 


I ſhall remain here till Sunday morning, 
when he is to be privately interred at an 
early hour. The good lady of the houſe 
where he lodged, and her whole family, 
are inconſolable for him, ſo entirely had 
he won their hearts. Her ſon is to at- 
tend him to the grave. The moment that 
office is diſcharged, I ſhall return to town 


and to you. The neceſſary attentions , - 


keep me up at preſent, and give me 
ſtrength; but I fear, when this melancho- 
ly buſineſs is over, that I ſhall begin to 
droop, and, inſtead of calming, increaſe 
the energy of your affliction, I am, with 
the moſt affectionate regard, 

Your ſincere friend, 


— 


„ „ e 
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To Mrs, — — 3 
My dear friend, : 5285 Friday Evening 


[ SHALL lay cet of what 1 feel 
that is not to be expreſſed - but my moſt 
anxious wiſhes are employed for your re- 
turn, as it is to you alone Jean ſpeak on 
|. theonly ſubject of my heart, for you alone 
6 know it, I will follow his example, and 
imitate his reſignation—but-he is at reſt, 
and Tam in torment. 


" Iflialbmatre no o reſolutions. This may, 
Sa, be a moment for the wild pro- 
| jects of a diſturbed imagination, but not 
for the well weighed:ſuggeſtions of ſober 
wiſdom: their hour, perhaps, will never 
come. Bring all his papers with you, and 
whatever bears any traces of him. My 
youth owes to you its beſt inſtructions; | 
hut another important taſk remains for 
vou 
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you to perform; you muſt ſuſtain my ri- 
per years into life by your conſolations. 
Your friendſhip has always heen neceſſary 
to my happineſs, it is now eſſential to my 
_ exiſtence. I do not wiſh you to return 
till every becoming office is performed for 


the firſt and beſt of men. I find a wretch- 


ed conſolation in reading his letters, and 
particularly that in which his viſion is 
written. He has fulfilled his part of it 
mine yet remains behind-yet a little 
while, and it will be accompliſhed! | ke 
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